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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


It  is  the  purpose  of  Part  One  of  this  guide , or  manual , to  point  out  certain  character- 
istics of  Making  Words  Work,  the  third  grade  textbook  in  the  Language  for 
Meaning  series.  Suggestions  for  teaching  the  lessons  are  presented  in  Part  Two. 

Part  One 

Certain  Characteristics  of  Making  Words  Work 


Important  language  activities.  Making 
Words  Work  provides  instruction  which  any 
boy  or  girl  needs  in  order  to  take  part  effec- 
tively in  the  most  important  language  activi- 
ties of  his  everyday  life,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  All  such  activities,  simple  and  com- 
plex, may  be  classified  as  follows: 1 

s^.  Taking  part  in  conversations  or  discus- 
sionsy  including  informal  conversations, 
directed  discussions  on  a given  problem 
or  question,  making  introductions,  and 
using  the  telephone 

2.  Preparing  and  making  reports , oral  and 
written,  including  recitals  of  personal 
experiences  and  experiences  of  others, 
and  special  topic  reports  for  which  in- 
formation must  be  gathered 

3.  Writing  lettersy  including  informal  notes, 
friendly  letters,  business  letters,  invita- 
tions, and  replies  to  invitations 

4.  Giving  reviewsy  oral  and  written,  includ- 
ing brief  reviews  of  books,  motion 
pictures,  and  radio  programs 

Telling  storiesy  oral  and  written,  includ- 
ing stories  read  and  heard,  stories  made 
of  personal  experiences,  and  stories  made 
of  imaginary  happenings 
. Giving  descriptions , oral  and  written 

7.  Giving  directionSy  oral  and  written 

8.  Making  announcements , oral  and  written 

9.  Creative  writing 

Language  abilities.  To  participate  suc- 
cessfully in  each  of  the  nine  language  activi- 
ties, a pupil  needs  to  gain  control  of  certain 
definite  abilities  which  may  be  classified  in  the 
four  following  groups: 

ir  Those  abilities  which  he  must  have  in 

order  to  select  topics  on  which  to  talk  or 


write,  and  to  decide  upon  important  and 
interesting  things  to  say  about  those  topics. 
Examples  of  items  to  be  taught  in  develop- 
ing such  abilities  are:  (a)  how  to  select  a 
topic  for  a report,  (b)  what  to  write  about 
in  a friendly  news  letter,  (c)  what  to  tell  in 
giving  directions,  and  (d)  what  to  tell  or  ask 
in  a conversation. 

2.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  acquire  in 
order  to  put  what  he  means  in  language 
that  is  clear  and  exact  enough  so  that 
others  can  understand  what  he  really 
means.  Examples  of  abilities  to  be  taught 
are:  (a)  using  a word  or  phrase  that  ex- 
presses exactly  a meaning  intended  instead 
of  using  a word  or  phrase  which  does  not 
express  that  meaning  exactly,  (b)  keeping 
sentences  apart  rather  than  running  them 
together,  (c)  arranging  the  parts  of  a sen- 
tence so  that  it  gives  exactly  the  meaning  in- 
tended, and  (d)  telling  things  in  correct  order. 

3.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  acquire  in 
order  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  Ex- 
amples are:  (a)  using  words  correctly,  (b) 
using  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks 
correctly,  (c)  pronouncing  words  correctly, 
and  (d)  placing  and  spacing  the  parts  of  a 
letter  correctly. 

4.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  use  in 
order  to  observe  the  social  amenities  or 
courtesies  that  constitute  consideration  for 
others  in  speaking  and  writing.  Examples 
are:  (a)  helping  others  to  take  part  in  con- 
versation, (b)  talking  in  conversation  only 
when  no  one  else  is  talking,  (c)  introducing 
one  person  to  another,  and  (d)  writing  some- 
thing in  a letter  to  a friend  which  shows  that 
the  letter  is  personal. 


1 Makjxg  Words  Work  teaches  only  those  activities,  or  elements  of  activities,  which  third  grade  boys  and  girls  need 
and  can  learn. 
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Organization  of  the  book.  With  this  point 
of  view  in  mind,  142  definite,  clear-cut  les- 
sons have  been  placed  in  Making  Words 
Work.  The  general  purpose  of  each  of  these 
lessons  is  one  or  another  of  the  following: 

1.  To  arouse  the  pupil’s  interest  in,  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of,  to  check  the  pupil’s 
understanding  of,  and  to  provide  practice 
on  one  given  item  included  in  a given 
activity 

2.  To  review  and  provide  further  practice 
in  items  previously  taught 

3.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  test  his  achieve- 
ment in  a given  item 

4.  To  aid  the  pupil  in  preparing  to  take 
part  in  a given  activity 

5.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
take  part  in  a given  activity,  using  items 
previously  taught,  and  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  find  ways  to  secure  im- 
provement. 

The  142  lessons  are  grouped  into  ten  units. 
The  title  of  each  unit  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
nine  language  activities,  such  as  Conversation, 
Letters , Stories , or  Reports.  Every  unit,  ex- 
cept Unit  Ten,  contains  three  chapters,  each 
of  which,  as  a rule,  contains  five  clearly  sepa- 
rated but  closely  related  lessons. 

The  first  chapter  in  each  unit  introduces  the 
meaning  of  and  stimulates  the  child’s  interest 
in  one  of  the  nine  language  activities.  Les- 
sons in  that  chapter  teach  items  which  the 
pupil  needs  in  order  to  select  ideas  about 
which  to  speak  and  write,  and  items  that  con- 
stitute the  social  amenities  or  courtesies  in- 
volved in  that  activity.  One  or  more  lessons 
in  the  chapter  provide  opportunity  for  the 
pupil  actually  to  take  part  in  the  one  of  the 
nine  language  activities  being  taught  in  the 
unit,  and  to  evaluate  his  performance  in  that 
activity  in  the  light  of  the  items  taught  in  the 
chapter.  For  want  of  a better  name,  this  first 
chapter  in  each  unit  may  be  called  the  func- 
tional chapter. 

Lessons  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  in 
each  unit  teach  abilities  which  the  pupil  must 
acquire  in  order  to  speak  and  write  clearly, 
exactly,  and  correctly  in  the  one  of  the  nine 
language  activities  being  taught  in  the  unit. 
One  lesson  in  each  of  the  second  and  third 


chapters  makes  provision  for  the  pupil  to  deal 
with  the  language  activity  itself  in  the  light  of 
all  the  items  taught  in  that  chapter.  For  want 
of  a better  name,  the  second  and  third  chapters 
in  each  unit  may  be  called  mechanics  chap- 
ters. 

Chapter  28,  Making  a Book  of  Poems,  which 
is  about  the  appreciation  of  poetry  and  choral 
reading  may  be  studied  at  any  time  during  the 
year  as  occasions  arise  which  stimulate  interest 
in  the  reading  and  writing  of  verse. 

Organization  of  the  lesson  units.  The 
lessons  are  clearly  marked  in  the  text.  All 
lesson  titles  are  numbered  and  set  in  capital 
letters.  There  is  no  need  for  either  the  pupil 
or  the  teacher  to  estimate  or  to  be  confused  as 
to  how  much  or  what  part  of  a chapter  consti- 
tutes a lesson.  Likewise,  the  purpose  of  each 
lesson  and  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  study- 
ing and  in  teaching  it  are  clear.  There  is  no 
reason  for  either  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  to 
feel  vague  about  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  les- 
son or  about  how  to  do  it.  Following  sound 
principles  of  learning,  each  language  activity 
is  presented  in  a life  situation,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  an  item  that  is  to  be  learned  is  taught 
before  practice  on  it  is  provided. 

The  lessons  within  a given  chapter  are 
closely  related.  Each  lesson  covers  a definite 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  chapter  and  has  the 
correct  psychological  connection  with  the  les- 
son immediately  preceding  and  the  lesson  im- 
mediately following.  The  close  integration  of 
the  lessons  in  a chapter  and  of  the  chapters  in 
a unit  not  only  prevents  the  “skipping 
around”  which  has  characterized  the  wasteful 
organization  of  language  textbooks  during  the 
last  decade,  but  also  insures  a sustained  in- 
structional drive  on  each  language  activity 
over  a reasonable  period  of  time. 

Speaking  clearly  and  exactly.  Because 
language  is  fundamentally  a vehicle  for  the 
communication  of  meaning,  Making  Words 
Work  places  great  stress  on  teaching  the  pupil 
to  put  his  ideas  into  language  that  is  clear  and 
exact  enough  for  other  people  to  understand 
what  he  means  by  it.  The  main  features  of 
this  program  are  indicated  below: 

1.  Definite  lessons  on  vocabulary  teach  the 

pupil  (a)  to  choose  from  among  various 
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words  and  phrases  the  one  word  or  phrase 
which  fits  best  a given  meaning;  (b)  to  be 
concerned  about  whether  a word  that  he 
uses  expresses  exactly  what  he  means;  (c)  to 
discover  new  words  with  which  to  express  a 
meaning;  (d)  to  use  words  which  can  be  un- 
derstood by  his  audience;  and  (e)  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  a strange  word  which  must 
be  used. 

2.  Definite  lessons  in  sentence  structure 
teach  the  pupil  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
by  (a)  using  a sentence  when  a sentence  is 
needed,  rather  than  a group  of  words  that  is 
not  a sentence;  (b)  keeping  sentences  apart 
instead  of  running  them  together;  (c)  ar- 
ranging the  parts  of  a sentence  carefully; 
and  (d)  combining  sentences  which  should 
be  combined. 

3.  Definite  lessons  in  paragraph  structure 
teach  the  pupil  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
by  (a)  keeping  to  the  topic;  (b)  telling 
things  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened; 
and  (c)  making  each  sentence  in  a paragraph 
tell  something  that  has  not  been  told  in  the 
paragraph. 

4.  Certain  uses  of  punctuation  marks  are 
taught  as  means  of  making  meaning  clear. 

5.  The  pronunciation  of  certain  words  and 
the  use  of  the  voice  are  taught  as  means  of 
making  meaning  clear. 

Topics  to  talk  and  write  about.  Of  course, 
substance  or  content  — having  something  to 
say  — is  fundamental  in  learning  to  speak  and 
write  well.  But  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
language  textbook  needs  to  provide  subject 
matter  for  the  pupil  to  talk  and  write  about. 
Each  pupil  already  has  plenty  of  ideas  to  ex- 
press. These  ideas  are  either  (a)  those  which 
the  pupil  has  built  out  of  his  first-hand  experi- 
ences, both  in  and  out  of  school,  or  (b)  those 
which  come  from  his  reading  and  listening  in 
social  studies,  science,  and  other  school  sub- 
jects. Making  Words  Work,  therefore,  does 
not  supply  social  studies  content,  science  con- 
tent, or  other  subject-matter  content  which 
the  pupil  must  read  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  talk  and  write  about.  The  book 
assumes,  rather,  that  its  two  chief  functions 
are  (1)  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  recall  ideas 
which  he  has  built  out  of  his  experiences  and 


to  be  eager  to  express  those  ideas  in  language, 
and  (2)  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  his 
ideas  well.  It  assumes,  further,  that  boys  and 
girls  can  be  induced  to  talk  and  write  more 
freely  and  enthusiastically  about  their  first- 
hand interests  and  experiences,  and  about  the 
ideas  with  which  they  deal  in  other  school  sub- 
jects, than  about  the  meager  scraps  of  subject 
matter  which  a language  textbook  can  at  best 
provide  and  which  are  only  vaguely  under- 
stood by  most  pupils  in  most  schools. 

Making  Words  Work  provides  many  pic- 
tures, questions,  and  suggested  topics  which 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  talk  and  write  about  his 
experiences,  and  it  teaches  him  to  express  well 
his  ideas  about  those  experiences  and  the  ideas 
with  which  he  deals  in  social  studies  and  other 
school  subjects.  The  selection  of  the  pictures, 
questions,  and  suggested  topics  is  based  on  the 
results  of  research  which  discovered  what  is 
known  about  children’s  interests  and  about 
the  topics  on  which  boys  and  girls  talk  and 
write  voluntarily  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
The  language  taught  is  that  which  analyses 
show  the  child  needs  in  talking  and  writing 
about  his  own  experiences  and  about  the  ideas 
he  meets  in  dealing  with  various  school  sub- 
jects. It  is  in  these  ways  that  Making 
Words  Work  uniquely  supplies  integration 
of  language  instruction  with  the  child’s 
language  needs  as  they  appear  in  his  activities 
outside  the  school,  and  as  created  by  the  de- 
mands for  talking  and  writing  which  the 
school  places  upon  him. 

The  interrelationship  of  language  activities 
and  mechanics.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may 
realize  the  importance  of  gaining  control  of 
the  so-called  mechanics  of  language,  Making 
Words  Work  presents  those  mechanics,  not 
in  isolation,  but  rather  as  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage activities  themselves.  The  following 
statements  clarify  this  relationship: 

1.  As  explained  on  page  2,  the  first  chap- 
ter in  each  unit  teaches  and  provides  prac- 
tice on  functional  items  that  are  involved  in 
the  one  language  activity  to  which  the  unit 
is  devoted.  The  second  and  third  chapters 
in  the  unit  teach  and  provide  practice  on 
mechanics  items  that  are  involved  in  tnai 
language  activity.  Thus  each  lesson  on  a 
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mechanics  item  is  taught  as  a part  of  the 
ianguage  activity  itself. 

2.  In  one  lesson  in  each  mechanics  chapter, 
the  pupil  uses  the  mechanics  taught  in  that 
chapter  in  carrying  on  the  language  activity 
to  which  the  unit  is  devoted. 

3.  Most  of  the  practice  provided  in  each  me- 
chanics chapter  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
language  activity  being  taught  in  the  unit. 

4.  The  title  of  each  mechanics  chapter  re- 
fers to  the  language  activity  being  taught  in 
the  unit  as  well  as  to  the  mechanics  taught 
in  that  chapter. 

Correct  usage.  The  authors  of  Making 
Words  Work  believe  that  the  teaching  of  cor- 
rect usage  of  words  is  a problem  in  habit  for- 
mation, that  errors  have  their  origin  in  speech 
rather  than  in  writing,  and  that  the  perpetua- 
tion of  those  errors  is  promoted  chiefly  by  oral 
expression.  Because  of  this  point  of  view,  the 
authors  provided  a large  amount  of  practice 
material,  much  of  which  is  oral.  To  help  main- 
tain the  pupil’s  interest  in  practice,  the  great 
bulk  of  practice  material  appears  in  the  form 
of  interesting  connected  discourse  rather  than 
as  a group  of  unrelated  sentences.  The  items 
taught  in  correct  usage  are  those  which  re- 
search has  shown  to  be  most  used  by  children, 
which  the  pupils  can  understand,  and  with 
which  they  have  serious  difficulty. 

Persistent  review  and  practice.  Skills  once 
presented  in  Making  Words  Work  are  not 
dropped.  There  is  a steady  and  persistent  in- 
structional drive  on  each  important  skill.  The 
following  statements  clarify  this  point: 

1.  Important  items  taught  and  practiced  in 
the  first  or  functional  chapter  of  each  unit 
are  used  in  each  other  chapter  in  that  unit; 
they  are  retaught  and  practiced  further  in 
the  first  chapter  in  a second  unit  which 
deals  with  the  same  language  activity;  and 
they  are  used  again  in  each  of  the  two  re- 
maining chapters  of  that  second  unit.  Each 
of  these  items  is  retaught  briefly  and  prac- 
ticed further  at  each  subsequent  grade  level. 

2.  The  items  presented  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  a given  unit  are  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  practiced  time  and  again  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  several 
subsequent  units.  For  example,  such  mat- 


ters as  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  sen- 
tence  structure  are  practiced  frequently 
throughout  the  book  in  the  light  of  well- 
planned  and  well-scheduled  reviews.  Each 
mechanics  item  taught  and  reviewed  in 
Making  Words  Work  is  retaught  and 
given  distributed  practice  at  each  subse- 
quent grade  level. 

3.  Each  item  in  correct  usage  of  words  is 
reviewed  and  practiced  time  and  again 
throughout  the  book.  Practically  all  of 
these  items  are  retaught  and  given  further 
practice  at  each  later  grade  level. 

PupiVs  discovery  of  his  language  needs. 
Making  Words  Work  places  great  emphasis 
upon  the  pupil’s  discovery  of  his  own  language 
needs  and  in  his  finding  and  correcting  of  his 
own  errors.  Each  pupil  proof-reads  each 
piece  of  his  writing,  and,  in  the  light  of  definite 
standards,  makes  the  necessary  corrections. 
Part  of  the  regular  teaching  plan  is  to  get  the 
pupil  to  correct  and  improve  each  piece  of 
work,  oral  or  written,  which  he  does  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  a member  of  a group.  He  helps  to 
build  standards  which  he  uses  in  evaluating 
his  work,  and  he  spends  time  in  finding  ways  to 
improve  his  performances  in  the  light  of  those 
standards.  Likewise,  the  class  build  standards 
for  and  evaluate  the  group  performances. 

Individual  needs  and  differences.  Making 
Words  Work  provides  for  individual  needs 
and  differences  in  many  different  ways. 
Among  those  ways  are  the  following: 

1.  Each  pupil  is  given  frequent  opportuni- 
ties and  ample  stimulation  to  talk  and  write 
about  his  own  interests  and  experiences. 

2.  Each  pupil  is  definitely  taught  to  evalu- 
ate his  own  work,  to  discover  his  own  needs, 
and  to  correct  his  own  errors. 

3.  Any  pupil  may  and  should  be  excused 
from  any  practice  or  from  any  exercise  in 
mechanics  which  teaches  only  items  in 
which  he  is  sufficiently  competent. 

4.  At  the  close  of  each  unit  there  are  two 
pages  entitled  More  Practice.  This  ma- 
terial serves  as  a summary  and  review  of 
mechanics  taught  in  the  unit,  and  provides 
material  for  meeting  the  needs  of  pupils  who 
should  have  more  practice  on  those  me- 
chanics. 
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5.  Provision  is  made  for  stimulation  of  and 
instruction  in  creative  expression  by  pupils 
who  have  the  required  interests. 

6.  Ample  review  on  important  skills  is  pro- 
vided for  any  pupil  who  needs  more  than 
a normal  amount  of  instruction  and  drill. 
Tests  and  further  practice.  Tests  on  me- 
chanics items  occur  at  well-spaced  intervals 
following  the  introduction  and  teaching  of 
those  items.  By  his  own  checking  of  tests, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  pupil 
can  discover  those  things  on  which  he  needs 
further  study  and  further  practice.  Most  of 
the  tests  provide  directions  for  the  additional 
practice  and  give  definite  instructions  for 
further  study. 

Preparation  for  formal  grammar.  Pupils 
who  use  Making  Words  Work  and  other 
books  of  the  Language  for  Meaning  series  get 
thorough  instruction  in  certain  aspects  of  cor- 
rect usage  of  words  and  in  sentence  structure. 
This  work  forms  the  basis  that  makes  the 
functional  grammar  of  Grade  Six  intelligible 
and  rational  for  the  pupil.  The  grammar 
taught  there  is  that  which  is  needed  to  extend 
and  to  clarify  for  the  pupil  what  he  has 
learned  in  the  preceding  grades,  and  to  give 
him  an  understanding  of  how  to  improve  his 
speech  and  his  writing. 

Simplicity  of  the  vocabulary.  Great  care 
was  used  in  making  the  text  easy  for  third 
grade  pupils  to  read.  More  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  words  in  the  book  are  among  those  used 
by  third  grade  children  in  writing.  More  than 
94  per  cent  of  the  words  are  included  in  two 
or  more  of  five  different  word  lists  which  are 
commonly  used  as  measures  of  vocabulary 


difficulty  in  reading  matter.  The  meaning 
of  each  special  word  such  as  sentence  or  con- 
versation and  of  any  other  word  which  was 
judged  to  be  a possible  source  of  difficulty 
is  taught  when  it  is  first  used  in  the  book. 
All  through  the  book,  a special  attempt 
was  made  to  present  the  meaning  of  each 
strange  concept  and  to  use  sentence  structure 
which  is  familiar  to  third  grade  pupils. 

Correlation  with  other  school  activities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  language  is  used  in  all 
school  work,  it  is  foolish,  of  course,  to  limit  the 
teaching  of  language  to  the  so-called  language 
period.  Consequently,  Making  Words  Work 
provides  for  the  close  integration  of  instruc- 
tion in  language  with  other  school  activities. 
The  language  taught  is  that  which  pupils  need 
in  order  to  carry  out  other  school  work.  In 
most  lessons  the  pupil’s  attention  is  called  to 
what  is  taught  in  a way  which  enables  him  to 
understand  his  need  for  and  use  of  it  in  other 
school  work.  In  this  manual  definite  sugges- 
tions are  given  for  using  in  other  school  work 
what  is  taught  in  Making  Words  Work. 

Improvement  in  speaking  and  writing  — the 
goal.  Making  Words  Work  does  not  seek  to 
teach  a complete  and  final  mastery  of  language 
skills.  Realizing  the  complicated  nature  of 
language  ability  and  utilizing  principles  of 
child  development,  the  authors  have  at- 
tempted, rather,  to  provide  opportunity  and 
stimulation  for  the  pupil  to  secure  improve- 
ment in  speaking  and  writing,  little  by  little. 
The  goal  is  steady  and  real  improvement  in 
language  facility  which  contributes  to  child 
growth,  rather  than  the  complete  mastery  of 
language  skills. 


Part  Two 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  the  Individual  Lessons 


The  lessons  in  Making  Words  Work  are 
clearly  separated  by  numbers  and  titles. 

The  great  majority  of  lessons  follow  the 
same  pattern  — a three-part  pattern  that  is 
convenient  for  the  teacher  to  use  and  easy  for 
the  pupil  to  observe  and  learn.  The  first 
part,  clearly  shown  by  an  italicized  side  head- 
ing such  as  To  read  to  yourself  or  To  read  and 


think  over , is  to  be  read  silently  and  digested  by 
the  pupil.  It  is  in  this  part  that  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  item  being  taught  is  made  clear. 
There  is  no  particular  need  for  the  teacher  to 
participate  in  this  part  of  the  lesson  except  as 
she  may  need  to  introduce  it  and  to  help  pupils 
who  are  greatly  retarded  in  reading.  In  the 
second  part,  shown  by  one  or  more  italicized 
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side  headings  such  as  Talking  together , Ques- 
tions to  talk  over , or  Working  together , the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  or  of  a group  talk  or  work  to- 
gether to  clinch  the  ideas  presented  in  the  first 
part.  In  this  work  the  teacher’s  participation 
is  imperative.  In  the  third  part,  indicated  by 
an  italicized  side  heading  such  as  To  do  by 
yourself  or  Testing  yourself  ',  the  pupil  engages 
in  a piece  of  writing  or  in  another  form  of 
activity  In  which  he  makes  use  of  what  has 
been  taught  in  the  lesson,  evaluates  his  per- 
formance, and  immediately  corrects  any  error 
he  may  have  made.  For  the  lessons  which  do 
not  follow  this  three-step  pattern  exactly,  the 
changes,  shifts,  omissions,  or  additions  in- 
volved are  obvious  in  italicized  side  headings. 

By  observing  the  italicized  side  headings 
closely,  the  teacher  may  discover  easily  (i) 
how  one  may  proceed  in  teaching  a lesson; 
(2)  whether  a given  part  of  the  lesson  should  be 
read  silently  and  carried  out  individually  by 
the  pupil  or  should  be  handled  as  a class  activ- 
ity; and  (3)  whether  pupils  should  read  the 
entire  lesson  through  silently  before  engaging 
in  any  one  of  the  individual  or  group  activ- 
ities called  for  in  the  lesson. 

There  are,  however,  certain  suggestions  and 
aids  relative  to  the  teaching  of  a given  lesson 
which  could  not  be  put  in  the  pupil’s  text.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  manual  to  supply  those 
and  only  those  suggestions  and  aids.  For  each 
of  several  lessons,  therefore,  three  main  points 
are  discussed.  These  are  (1)  the  purpose  of 
the  lesson , (2)  general  preparation  for  the  les- 
son , and  (3)  suggestions  for  teaching  the  les- 
son. For  each  of  many  lessons,  hov/ever,  dis- 
cussion of  the  second  point  is  omitted  because 
no  preparation  is  needed  for  that  lesson.  Be- 
cause the  procedures  and  materials  needed  in 
teaching  many  of  the  lessons  are  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  text  itself,  most  of  the  discussion 


under  the  third  point  in  most  lessons  points 
out  instructional  matters  which  need  em- 
phasis. 

Since  many  lessons  contain  discussion  ques- 
tions, exercises,  or  tests  for  which  answers  are 
not  given  in  the  text,  the  manual,  under  Sug- 
gestions for  teaching , provides  answers  needed 
for  a few  of  the  questions  and  for  all  of  the  ex- 
ercises and  tests.  This  is  done  to  help  the 
teacher  prevent  futile  class  arguments  over 
questions  which  may  seem  debatable,  and  to 
provide  in  convenient  form  the  answers  that 
are  to  be  read  aloud  as  the  pupil  checks  his 
written  work. 

At  a few  appropriate  places,  suggestions  are 
given  for  correlating  what  is  taught  in  a given 
chapter  with  other  school  work.  Likewise, 
special  suggestions  for  rural  teachers  or  for 
teachers  of  more  than  one  grade  are  presented 
occasionally. 

The  directions  given  in  the  manual  and  in 
the  side  headings  of  the  pupil’s  text  are  merely 
suggestive,  representing  procedures  used  in 
successful  teaching  of  the  lessons.  They  are 
in  no  way  compulsory.  Any  teacher  who  has 
a better  way  of  handling  a given  lesson,  or  any 
part  of  a lesson,  should  use  it.  Good  teaching 
requires  that  Making  Words  Work  be  used 
in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  class  and  of  each 
pupil.  A lesson,  a part  of  a lesson,  or  an  ex- 
ercise should  be  omitted  when  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  lesson  or  exercise  will  not 
be  profitable  to  the  class  or  to  the  pupil.  No 
class  or  pupil  should  work  out  any  lesson  which 
teaches  only  items  that  the  class  or  the  pupil 
already  knows  or  is  able  to  do  adequately. 
While  each  lesson  has  been  planned  to  utilize 
one  language  period  in  teaching  the  great  bulk 
of  third  grade  pupils,  each  teacher  should 
make  whatever  time  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  her  pupils. 


Note . A bibliography  of  professional  books  on  the  Language  Arts  is  found  at  the  end  of  this  manual. 
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unit  one.  Conversation,  Pages  1-21 


chapter  one  Talking  Together,  Pages  i-s 


1.  Talking  About  Pets,  pages  1-2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  stimulate  the  class 
to  want  to  talk  together  about  pets,  to  develop 
the  meaning  of  conversation,  and  to  provide 
practice  in  conversation 

General  preparation.  To  stimulate  the 
pupil’s  interest  in  pets  and  to  help  him  to  re- 
call things  he  knows  and  wants  to  know  about 
them,  attractive  pictures  of  children  doing 
things  with  pets  may  be  placed  around  the 
room  a day  or  so  before  the  lesson  is  taught. 
Stimulating  and  appropriate  questions  such  as 
What  would  you  do  with  a pet  like  this ? or 
Why  would  you  like  to  have  this  boy's  pet ? may 
be  placed  with  the  pictures.  In  connection 
with  any  preparatory  activity,  the  teacher 
should  not  talk  with  the  class  about  pets. 
That  is  the  heart  of  the  lesson. 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1 . The  questions 
under  Thinking  about  pets,  page  2,  need  not  be 
discussed  or  answered  orally.  They  are  to  be 
used  by  the  pupil  as  he  reads  silently  to  help 
him  to  think  of  things  to  tell  and  ask  about 
pets  in  the  conversation  that  follows. 

2.  With  the  teacher  taking  part  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  group,  the  class  should  carry  on  the 
conversation  in  the  light  of  the  suggestions 
given  under  Talking  together  about  pets , page  2. 
Preferably,  the  class  and  the  teacher  should 
arrange  themselves  in  an  informal  group.  The 
absence  of  movable  chairs  does  not,  however, 
prohibit  conversation.  A pupil  or  the  teacher 
may  start  the  conversation  by  telling  or  asking 
something  about  pets.  (If  seats  are  fastened 
to  the  floor  in  formal  rows,  pupils  may  be 
asked  to  sit  facing  each  other  when  speaking.) 

The  conversation  should  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  raising  of  hands  in  order  that  pupils 
may  have  opportunity  to  learn  the  social 
amenities  or  courtesies  given  under  Talking 
together  about  pets , page  2.  If,  however,  the 
teacher  is  certain  that  the  class  is  too  large,  or 
as  yet  too  untrained,  to  take  part  in  a conver- 
sation without  the  raising  of  hands,  the  class 


may  be  divided  into  small  groups.  Each 
group  may  occupy  a section  of  the  room,  and 
the  teacher  may  move  from  one  group  to 
another.  Another  possibility  is  to  have  a 
group  of  pupils  carry  on  the  conversation 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  act  as  an  audience. 
If  these  alternatives  are  impossible,  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  class  to  talk  together  as  a group 
and  to  permit  the  raising  of  hands  than  to  have 
no  conversation  at  all.  It  is  a good  policy  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  decide  whether  the  class 
should  talk  together  as  a group  or  whether 
small  groups  should  be  formed. 

z.  Telling  Interesting  Things, 
pages  2-5 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  help  pupils  to 
understand  that  the  things  they  tell  and  ask 
in  a conversation  should  be  interesting  to 
others  in  the  group 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  After  the  class 
have  decided  upon  answers  to  the  questions 
under  Something  to  talk  over  together , it  will  be 
helpful  to  ask  each  of  several  pupils  to  tell 
something  or  to  ask  a question  about  a given 
topic,  such  as  birds  or  other  animals , which  he 
thinks  would  be  interesting  to  tell  or  ask  about 
that  topic.  The  rest  of  the  class  can  decide 
whether  each  thing  said  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  in  a conversation. 

3.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  3-5 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  stimulate  the 
class  to  carry  on  a conversation;  to  provide 
practice  in  using  what  they  have  learned 
about  taking  part  in  conversation;  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  class  to  evaluate  their 
conversation 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  ques- 
tions under  Getting  ready  for  conversation , page 
3,  need  not  be  discussed  or  answered  orally. 
They  are  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  as  he  reads 
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silently  and  decides  on  a topic  or  question  he 
would  like  to  have  the  class  talk  about. 

2.  The  topic  chosen  by  the  class  with  the 
teacher  may  be  one  of  the  questions  given  in 
the  text,  a topic  suggested  by  those  questions, 
or  any  desirable  topic  in  which  the  class  is 
interested. 

3.  The  class  should  carry  on  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  light  of  points  given  under  Talking 
together , page  4.  Follow  the  suggestions  given 
under  Lesson  1,  page  7 in  this  manual. 

4.  If  the  class  has  been  divided  into  small 
groups  for  the  conversation,  pupils  should 
assemble  again  as  a class  to  do  the  work  pro- 
vided under  Making  a record  together . 

5.  Making  a record  together: 

To  help  the  pupil  think  of  one  thing  to  tell, 
the  teacher  may  need  to  raise  questions  about 
ways  in  which  she  thinks  the  conversation 
just  held  could  have  been  better. 

As  each  pupil  gives  his  sentence,  the  teacher 
should  write  it  on  the  blackboard  if  the  idea 
in  the  sentence  has  not  already  been  given.  If 
a sentence  given  merely  repeats  an  idea  al- 
ready stated  in  another  sentence,  the  teacher 
may  ask  pupils  to  decide  why  it  should  not  be 
added  to  the  list. 

6.  For  selecting  a paper  for  the  bulletin 
board,  the  teacher  may  put  the  papers  on  a 
table  or  at  some  place  where  pupils  can  later 
examine  them.  Each  pupil  should  decide 
which  neat  and  correct  paper  he  thinks  should 


be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  as  a class 
record.  The  paper  to  be  placed  there  may 
then  be  selected  by  vote.  If  this  procedure  is 
not  possible,  the  class  may,  if  they  wish,  ap- 
point a committee  to  select  the  paper  for  the 
bulletin  board. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

It  is  a good  policy  to  handle  recitations  or 
discussions  in  all  school  work  in  such  a way 
that  they  are  really  class  conversations.  This 
gives  pupils  a chance  to  use  in  other  school 
work  what  they  have  learned  thus  far  about 
talking  together.  It  is  also  conducive  to 
better  learning  in  other  school  work.  Occa- 
sionally the  class  should  judge  the  conversa- 
tions used  in  connection  with  other  school  sub- 
jects in  the  light  of  standards  given  on  page  4 
of  the  textbook. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 

In  a schoolroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  classes  or  grades,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  or  grade  to  have  its  own  conversa- 
tion. It  will  be  feasible  to  combine  two  or 
more  grades,  or  in  some  cases  the  entire  school, 
into  one  conversation  group.  Such  procedure 
gives  pupils  opportunity  to  learn  to  talk  with 
others  of  various  ages,  and  it  helps  to  unify  the 
school. 


chapter  two.  Speaking  Clearly  and  Correctly 
in  Conversation,  Pages  ;-i2 


i.  Using  a Good  Voice,  pages  j-y 

z.  Pronouncing  Words  Clearly 
and  Distinctly,  pages  y-8 

3.  Pronouncing  Words  Cor- 
rectly, page  9 

The  purpose  of  each  of  these  three  lessons  is 
clear  in  the  title.  No  special  preparation  for 
any  of  the  lessons  is  necessary.  In  each  lesson, 
the  text,  including  the  side  headings,  shows 
clearly  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  one  may 


proceed.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  best  practice  in  pronunciation  lies  in  the 
speaking  of  the  sentences  in  which  the  crucial 
words  are  embodied  rather  than  in  pronounc- 
ing the  individual  words  alone. 

4.  Using  Words  That  Tell 
What  You  Mean,  pages  10-11 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  help  the  pupil  to 
realize  that  words  have  meanings  and  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  choosing  carefully 
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a word  or  words  with  which  to  express  a mean- 
ing that  he  has;  to  provide  practice  in  choosing 
words  for  that  purpose;  and  to  develop  the 
pupil’s  vocabulary 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Since  this  lesson 
is  the  first  of  ten  such  lessons  on  “Using  Words 
That  Tell  What  You  Mean,”  the  first  part  of 
the  lesson  should  be  developed  with  the  pupils. 

1.  It  may  be  well  to  approach  this  lesson  by 
asking  each  of  several  pupils  to  tell  of  a time 
when  others  did  not  understand  what  he 
meant  because  he  used  a word  that  did  not  say 
what  he  really  meant.  From  these  examples, 
lead  to  the  statement  that  this  lesson  will  help 
us  to  learn  to  say  clearly  what  we  really  mean. 

2.  It  may  be  necessary  to  help  pupils  by 
working  out  orally  in  the  group  the  selection 
of  the  correct  word,  or  words,  and  writing  it, 
or  them,  on  the  paper.  The  pupil  should  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  general  procedure 
involved  in  studying  this  type  of  lesson  which 
appears  near  the  end  of  each  of  the  ten  units. 
The  first  four  follow  the  same  pattern  — pre- 
senting questions  that  can  be  answered  by  the 
picture.  The  pupil  should  understand  that: 
(a)  the  questions  are  about  the  picture;  (b)  the 
answer  to  each  question  is  found  in  a list  of 
words  appearing  on  the  same  page  having  the 
same  number  as  the  question;  (c)  the  choice 
of  the  correct  answer  is  determined  by  the  pic- 
ture; (d)  he  should  first  study  the  picture  and 
think  out  answers  to  the  questions  below  it; 
(e)  he  should  then  read  through  all  the  ques- 
tions before  attempting  to  answer  the  first 
question;  (f)  usually  only  one  word  in  the  list 
is  the  correct  answer  to  the  question. 

3.  Teach  the  meaning  of  any  word  in  the  list 
which  the  pupils  do  not  know. 

4.  The  most  important  part  of  the  lesson  is 
the  discussion  called  for  under  Talking  over  the 
answers.  Through  that  discussion  the  pupil 
should  begin  to  learn  that  words  have  mean- 
ings and  that  the  words  one  uses  in  trying  to 
say  what  he  means  make  a difference.  Each 
of  several  pupils  should  have  the  chance  to 
explain  why  he  chose  the  word  he  used,  and  to 
find  out  if  the  class  think  that  word  shows 
what  he  meant.  The  class  should  have  plenty 
of  time  to  decide  which  words  are  suitable  and 
why  the  others  are  not;  for  example,  the  fol- 


lowing reasoning  may  develop  as  a result  of 
the  discussion  in  connection  with  questions 
5 and  7,  page  10  of  the  textbook: 

(5)  The  word  cloudy  is  not  correct  because 
there  are  shadows  in  the  picture.  Cold  is 
not  correct  because  Jack  is  dressed  in  shorts. 
Stormy  is  not  correct  because  Jack’s  hair 
isn’t  blowing.  Hat  is  not  correct  because 
Jack  has  a sweater  on.  Sunshiny  is  the 
right  word. 

(7)  The  word  dog  is  incorrect  because  Jack 
is  looking  up.  Fire  is  incorrect  because 
Jack  seems  pleased  at  something.  Clouds  is 
incorrect  because  they  wouldn’t  necessarily 
make  Jack  smile  and,  furthermore,  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  looking  high  enough  to  see 
clouds.  The  word  friend  is  the  correct  an- 
swer because  he  may  have  said  something 
to  make  Jack  laugh,  and  Jack  is  looking  at 
something  higher  than  his  own  height. 

5.  Key  for  the  first  exercise:  1.  scooter, 
2.  pushes,  3.  handle  bar,  4.  concrete,  5.  sun- 
shiny, 6.  schoolhouse,  7.  friend,  8.  happy 

6.  Before  pupils  do  the  individual  work 
called  for  under  Finding  and  writing  oppo- 
sites, the  teacher  may  need  to  explain  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  opposites. 

7.  Key  for  the  last  exercise:  pushes,  clear, 
well,  pleasant,  cold,  light,  enemy,  calm 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  12 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  further 
practice  in  conversation  and  opportunity  for 
the  class  to  evaluate  their  conversation 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  questions 
under  Thinking  about  airplanes  need  not  be 
discussed  or  answered  orally;  they  are  to  be 
read  silently  by  the  pupil  to  help  him  to  think 
of  things  to  tell  and  ask  about  airplanes  in  the 
conversation  that  follows. 

2.  Detailed  suggestions  for  carrying  on  the 
conversation  can  be  found  on  page  7 in  this 
manual. 

3.  The  work  suggested  under  Working  to- 
gether should  not  be  omitted.  Such  work  is 
imperative  to  the  improvement  of  conversa- 
tion. If  the  members  of  the  class  have  been 
divided  into  small  groups  for  the  conversation, 
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they  should  reassemble  as  one  group  to  do  this 
svaluating  of  the  conversation. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

1.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  speak 
clearly  and  correctly  in  all  the  talking  that 
they  do.  The  class  may  appoint  a committee 
to  listen  carefully  in  all  school  work  for  words 
which  pupils  do  not  speak  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  to  make  a list  of  those  words.  This 
material  will  serve  well  as  additional  speech 
lessons.  It  would  be  well  for  each  pupil  to 

CHAPTER  THREE.  Using  Good 

Pages 

i.  Making  Yourself  Understood, 

pages  13-14 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  help  the  pupil  to 
develop  a feeling  for  or  an  appreciation  of  the 
sentence,  usually  called  sentence  sense , and  to 
provide  practice  in  recognizing  and  writing 
sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Do  not  try  to 
define  a sentence.  Third  grade  pupils  cannot 
understand  any  correct  definition  that  might 
be  used.  For  the  development  of  sentence 
sense,  it  is  better  to  depend  upon  ample  con- 
crete illustration,  practice  in  distinguishing 
between  sentences  and  groups  of  words  that 
are  not  sentences,  and  practice  in  making  sen- 
tences. Do  not  use  the  expression,  “A  sen- 
tence gives  a complete  thought .” 

2.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask  for  further  illus- 
tration of  sentences  and  groups  of  words  that 
are  not  sentences  if  they  think  they  are  not 
able  to  tell  a sentence  from  a group  of  words 
that  is  not  a sentence. 

2..  Using  Groups  of  Words  in 
Making  Sentences,  pages  14-if 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  making,  writing,  and  correcting  original  sen- 
tences 


keep  a list  of  words  which  he  needs  to  learn  to 
pronounce  clearly  and  correctly,  and  to  prac- 
tice saying  those  words  softly  to  himself  in 
spare  time  in  school. 

2.  Teach  the  correct  pronunciation  of  any 
woru  whenever  the  need  for  that  teaching 
arises  in  any  school  work. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  choose 
words  carefully  in  all  the  talking  and  writing 
they  do  in  all  school  work,  and  to  inquire  about 
the  meaning  of  any  strange  word  they  see  or 
hear.  The  teacher  need  not  fear  to  use  a 
strange  word  at  any  time  provided  she  teaches 
its  meaning  then. 

Sentences  in  Conversation, 

13-19 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Do  not  allow 
pupils  to  omit  the  correction  of  their  sen- 
tences. Such  correction  is  essential  to  learning 
to  write  good  sentences. 

3.  Two  Ways  to  Use  Sentences, 
pages  if -16 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing and  end-punctuation  of  a statement  and  a 
question,  and  to  provide  practice  in  writing 
and  correcting  original  sentences 

4.  Sentences  About  Yourself, 

pages  ij-18 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  and  pro- 
vide practice  in  the  use  of  certain  capital  let- 
ters and  punctuation  marks  in  writing  sen- 
tences 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  In  discussing 
the  fourth  question  under  Talking  together , the 
teacher  may  need  to  help  pupils  to  state  the 
rules.  The  rules  made  by  pupils  can  be 
checked  by  those  given  on  page  18  of  the  text- 
book. 

2.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  omit  the  correc- 
tion of  their  sentences. 
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5*  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  18-19 

Purpose  of  the  lesson . To  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  pupils  to  use  and  summarize  what 
has  been  taught  about  sentences,  capitaliza- 
tion, and  punctuation 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  ques- 
tions under  Thinking  of  answers  do  not  need 
to  be  discussed  or  answered  orally. 

2.  In  answering  the  first  five  groups  of 
questions  under  Talking  together , it  is  particu- 
larly important  for  the  pupil  to  understand 
that  in  conversation  it  is  all  right  for  him  to 
use  a group  of  words  which  is  not  a sentence 
if  it  makes  his  meaning  clear,  but  that  often  he 
must  use  a sentence  instead  of  a group  of 
words  that  is  not  a sentence  in  order  to  make 
his  meaning  clear. 

3.  For  suggestions  relative  to  compiling  the 
record  and  choosing  a copy  for  the  bulletin 
board,  see  items  5 and  6,  column  1,  page  8,  in 
this  manual.  The  class  may  decide  that  the 
teacher  should  choose  the  copy  for  the  bulletin 
board. 

More  Practice,  pages  20-21 

On  these  two  pages  are  exercises  dealing 
with  certain  items  taught  in  Unit  One.  Any 
pupil  who  needs  the  practice  may  work  out 
the  exercises  individually,  either  after  a 


specific  lesson  as  suggested  in  the  text,  or  after 
the  entire  unit  has  been  completed. 

Key  for  Exercise  I:  i-C;  2-B;  3-A,  C;  4-A, 
C. 

Key  for  Exercise  II:  Statements,  1,  2,  5,  6,  8, 
12,  13,  16.  Questions,  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

1.  Each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  use  a 
sentence  instead  of  a group  of  words  that  is 
not  a sentence  in  all  his  talking  in  all  school 
work  when  a sentence  is  needed  to  make  his 
meaning  clear.  In  all  recitations  or  discus- 
sions, pupils  should  ask  a speaker  to  explain 
what  he  means  when  he  uses  a group  of  words 
that  is  not  a sentence  and  which  does  not 
make  his  meaning  clear.  Do  not  ask  a pupil 
to  use  a sentence  each  time  he  speaks.  Often 
just  a word  or  a group  of  words  that  is  not  a 
sentence  is  better. 

2.  In  all  written  work  which  the  pupil  does 
in  connection  with  other  school  work,  he 
should  correct  mistakes  he  makes  in  using  a 
group  of  words  that  is  not  a sentence,  and  in 
failing  to  use  capital  letters,  periods,  commas, 
and  question  marks  as  taught  in  this  chapter. 
Keep  in  mind  that  most  children  learn  how  to 
write  poorly  by  doing  too  much  poor  writing 
which  they  do  not  correct. 


unit  two.  Tetters,  Pages  22-44 


chapter  four.  Writing  Letters  to  Your  Friends,  Pages  22-)  0 


i.  Learning  About  Letters, 
pages  22-2} 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  some  of  the 
important  reasons  for  writing  friendly  letters 
and  some  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  de- 
ciding what  to  write  about  in  a friendly  letter 
General  preparation.  A few  days  before  the 
lesson  is  taught,  the  teacher  may  place  on  the 
bulletin  board  letters  which  she  has  received 
from  children  and  letters  which  pupils  have 


received  and  brought  to  school.  Below  the 
letters  the  question,  For  what  reason  was  each 
of  these  letters  written ? may  be  placed.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  the  letters  and 
to  think  of  answers  to  the  question. 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  first  four  questions  under  Talking 
together  should  bring  out  the  important  point 
that  in  writing  a letter  to  a friend  one  should 
write  about  something  which  he  thinks  his 
friend  would  like  to  hear. 
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2.  Relative  to  question  5:  The  first  and  last 
sentences  in  Sam’s  letter  show  that  the  letter 
was  for  his  uncle  rather  than  for  just  anyone. 
It  is  important  for  pupils  to  learn  that  in  writ- 
ing a letter  to  a friend,  it  is  a good  thing  to  give 
that  letter  a “personal  ” touch  by  saying 
something  which  shows  the  friend  that  the 
writer  is  writing  to  him  rather  than  to  just 
anyone.  Often  this  element  is  inherent  in  a 
statement  or  question  about  another  topic. 
The  writer  does  not  need  to  make  a direct 
definite  statement  such  as  “I  have  been  think- 
ing of  you  ” to  get  the  element  included. 
Often  one  can  find  a statement  that  includes 
the  element  by  covering  the  greeting  and 
thinking  about  each  sentence  with  this  ques- 
tion in  mind:  Would  this  sentence  have  been 
written  to  just  anyone? 

3.  For  suggestions  relative  to  compiling  the 
record  referred  to  under  Making  a record  to- 
gether, see  items  5 and  6,  column  1,  page  8,  in 
this  manual.  The  class  or  the  teacher  may 
choose  a pupil  to  make  a copy  of  the  record 
for  the  bulletin  board. 

x.  Writing  a Letter  Together, 
pages  24-2; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  prac- 
tice in  using  what  they  have  learned  about 
writing  a friendly  letter,  and  to  teach  a tech- 
nique to  be  used  in  making  up  a group  letter 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  letter 
which  the  class  choose  to  write  should  be  one 
that  they  really  need  to  write.  It  may  be  any 
of  those  suggested  in  the  textbook,  or  it  may 
be  one  which  should  be  written  to  a classmate 
who  is  ill  or  has  moved  away.  The  teacher 
should  help  the  class  to  choose  a letter  which 
they  most  need  to  write  at  the  time  the  lesson 
is  taught. 

2.  Preferably,  the  letter  should  be  limited  to 
one  topic. 

3.  Place  the  greeting  for  the  letter  on  the 
blackboard  where  it  can  easily  be  seen  by  the 
class.  If  desired,  the  teacher  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  the 
comma.  As  a pupil  gives  a sentence  which 
tells  something  that  the  class  decided  should 
be  said  about  the  topic,  the  teacher  should 


write  it  as  part  of  the  body  of  the  letter  if  it 
tells  something  that  has  not  already  been  told 
in  the  letter.  The  letter,  when  finished, 
should  have  only  three  parts:  greetings  body , 
and  signature.  The  class  may  help  decide 
upon  the  greeting  and  the  signature  as  well 
as  the  body. 

4.  The  questions  given  under  Helping  the 
class  improve  the  letter  should  be  discussed,  and 
improvements  decided  upon  by  the  class  and 
the  teacher  should  be  made  in  the  letter  on 
the  blackboard. 

3.  Copying  a Letter,  pages  25-27 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  three 
parts  of  a friendly  letter,  the  placing  and 
spacing  of  those  parts,  and  the  use  of  certain 
uses  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks, 
and  to  give  practice  in  writing  a letter  in  cor- 
rect form 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  ques- 
tions given  under  To  read  and  do  by  yourself 
may  or  may  not  be  discussed  simultaneously 
with  the  reading. 

2.  Previous  to  the  copying  of  the  letter,  the 
teacher  may  wish  to  identify  the  use  of  each 
of  the  five  rules  as  it  is  shown  in  the  letter  on 
page  26  of  the  textbook. 

3.  Make  certain  that  each  child  makes  any 
corrections  needed  in  his  copy  in  the  light  of 
questions  given  under  Correcting  your  copy. 

4.  Choose  a copy  for  mailing.  For  aid  in 
getting  a copy  chosen,  see  suggestions  given 
on  page  8 in  this  manual. 

5.  Encourage  children  to  discover  for  them- 
selves by  judging  the  correctness  of  their  cop- 
ies whether  they  need  the  extra  practice  re- 
ferred to  at  the  bottom  of  page  27  of  the  text- 
book. 

4.  Answering  Letters,  pages  28-29 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  certain 
important  matters  about  answering  a letter, 
and  to  give  the  pupil  opportunity  to  check  on 
his  knowledge  of  items  involved  in  letter 
writing 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  test 
items  on  page  29:  1.  (b);  2.  (c);  3.  (a);  4.  (c); 
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5.  (b).  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  under- 
stands why  a mistake  he  made  in  the  test  is  a 
mistake. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  29-50 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  use  what  he  has  learned  about 
writing  a letter  and  to  provide  practice  in 
writing  a letter  of  his  own. 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  teacher 
may  need  to  help  individual  pupils  decide  to 
whom  they  need  to  write  letters  and  to  choose 
topics  to  write  about. 

2.  The  pupil  should  not  begin  his  writing 
until  he  has  studied  the  letter  pattern  again  in 
the  light  of  questions  given  under  Using  the 
letter  pattern. 

3.  Make  certain  that  each  pupil  corrects  his 
letter  as  called  for  under  Correcting  your  letter. 


4.  The  teacher  should  not  expect  any  pupil’s 
letter  to  be  long.  Four  or  five  sentences 
should  be  acceptable. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

1.  Whenever  a real  need  arises  for  writing  a 
letter  in  connection  with  other  school  work, 
that  letter  should  be  written.  Examples  are: 
to  thank  someone  who  has  talked  to  the  class 
about  a topic  being  studied  in  social  studies, 
to  ask  permission  to  visit  a farm  or  some  other 
place,  and  to  ask  someone  to  show  the  class 
pictures  he  took  on  a trip.  Care  must  be 
taken  so  that  artificial  situations  are  not 
created  or  used. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
time  in  school  to  answer  letters  they  need  to 
answer,  and  to  ask  for  help  in  writing  their 
letters  if  they  wish  and  need  it. 


chapter  five.  Capital  Letters  and  Punctuation  Marks 
in  Letters,  Pages  50-56 


1.  Beginning  and  Ending 
Sentences  Correctly,  pages  50-52 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  review  and  to 
provide  practice  on  beginning  a sentence  with 
a capital  letter  and  ending  it  with  a period,  and 
on  recognizing  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  under  Something  to  de- 
cide together  should  bring  out  the  point  that 
each  sentence  should  begin  with  a capital 
letter  and  end  with  a correct  punctuation 
mark,  because  doing  those  things  makes  what 
a person  writes  easier  to  read. 

2.  Key  to  capitalization  and  punctuation  of 
Sue’s  letter  on  page  32:  1.  period  needed  after 
toad ; 2.  we  should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 

3.  period  needed  after  him;  4.  we  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter;  5.  period  needed  after  us; 
6.  how  should  begin  with  a capital  letter;  7. 
question  mark  needed  after  him. 

3.  Make  certain  that  each  pupil  under- 
stands why  a mistake  he  made  is  a mistake 
and  corrects  his  errors. 


2..  More  Capital  Letters  and 
Periods,  pages  52-55 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  reteach  and 
provide  practice  on  certain  uses  of  capital  let- 
ters and  certain  uses  of  punctuation  marks,  and 
to  teach  the  meaning  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for 
Fred’s  letter  on  page  33:  1.  dear  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter;  2.  period  needed  after 
ranch ; 3.  //"should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 

4.  mr  should  begin  with  a capital  letter;  5. 
period  needed  after  mr;  6.  /red  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter;  7.  miss  should  begin  with 
a capital  letter;  8.  / should  be  a capital  letter; 
9.  denver  should  begin  with  a capital  letter. 

2.  Pupils  who  need  more  practice  may  work 
out  part  of  Exercise  I,  page  43. 

3.  Names  of  Days  and  Months, 

pages  55-54 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  and  pro- 
vide practice  in  beginning  the  names  of  days 


and  months  with  capital  letters,  and  to  pro- 
vide practice  in  writing  original  sentences. 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  The  discussion 
called  for  under  Talking  together  might  well 
include  all  rules  taught  previous  to  those  in 
the  list  given  on  page  32.  Rules  which  could 
be  added  to  that  list  are  the  two  given  on 
page  34,  and  those  referring  to  the  name  of  a 
state  and  each  word  in  the  signature  of  a letter. 

4.  Finding  Capital  Letters  and 
Periods,  pages  54-$} 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  check  their  knowledge  of  uses  of 
capital  letters  and  periods  taught  thus  far 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  When  pupils 
are  ready  to  write  the  letter,  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  number  9 and  number  10 
each  should  have  two  letters  after  it,  one  for  a 
capital  letter  and  one  for  a period. 

2.  Key  for  checking  papers:  (1)  d;  (2)  h; 
(3)  a;  (4)  b;  (5)  c;  (6)  c;  (7)  f;  (8)  b;  (9)  U *5 
(10)  c,  j;  (n)  c. 

3.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  who  made  a mis- 
take understands  why  his  mistake  is  a mistake. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 

Learned,  pages  if-} 6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pupil  to  use  certain  items  he  has 


been  taught  about  letter  writing  and  using 
capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks. 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for 
checking  pupils’  papers:  1.  grandmother  should 
begin  with  a capital  letter;  2.  comma  needed 
after  grandmother-,  3.  mr.  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter;  4.  period  needed  after  mr;  5. 
September  should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 

6.  question  mark  needed  after  September;  *■» 
period  needed  after  time;  8.  i should  be  a capi- 
tal letter;  9.  last  should  begin  with  a capital 
letter;  10.  monday  should  begin  with  a capital 
letter;  11 . i should  be  a capital  letter. 

2.  Any  pupil  who  needs  further  practice  on 
capitalization  and  punctuation  items  taught 
in  this  chapter  may  work  out  the  exercises  on 
page  43. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

1.  See  that  pupils  have  ample  opportunity 
to  write  important  things  in  connection  with 
other  school  work.  Make  certain,  however, 
that  the  pupil  is  concerned  about  using  the 
capitalization  and  the  punctuation  rules 
taught  thus  far. 

2.  Teach  any  use  of  capital  letters  or  punc- 
tuation marks  as  the  need  for  it  arises  in  other 
school  work. 


chapter  six.  Using  Words  Correctly  in  Letters,  Pages  $ 6-42 


1.  Using  Saw  and  Seen  Correctly, 
pages  36-38 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  use  of 
and  to  provide  practice  in  using  saw  and  seen 
correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  In  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  seen , do  not  give  pupils  the 
idea  that  seen  is  always  used  with  a helping 
word.  Seen  is  used  correctly  without  a help- 
ing word;  for  example:  Seen  from  our  back 
porch , the  fire  appeared  to  be  spreading  rapidly. 

2.  In  teaching  correct  usage  of  words,  oral 
practice  is  very  important.  Under  Talking 


together , it  would  be  well  to  have  pupils  take 
turns  reading  the  sentences  aloud.  Every 
pupil  should  have  a chance  to  take  part  in  the 
game  that  follows. 

3.  Key  for  David’s  letter  on  page  38:1.  saw; 
2.  seen;  3.  seen;  4.  saw;  5.  saw;  6.  seen;  7. 
saw. 

4.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  who  made  a 
mistake  in  his  copy  of  the  letter  reads  again 
how  to  use  saw  and  seen  before  he  corrects  his 
paper. 

5.  Any  pupil  who  needs  further  practice  on 
saw  and  seen  may  work  out  the  first  part  of 
Exercise  II  on  page  44. 
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i.  Using  Did  and  Done , pages  $8-39 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  use  of 
and  to  provide  practice  in  using  did  and  done 
correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Guard  against 
gi  ving  pupils  the  idea  that  done  is  always  used 
with  a helping  word. 

2.  Under  Talking  together , pupils  may  take 
turns  reading  the  sentences  aloud. 

3.  Every  pupil  should  have  a chance  to  take 
part  in  the  game. 

4.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  corrects  his 
five  sentences  in  the  light  of  each  of  the  three 
questions  given  for  that  purpose.  Each  pupil 
who  made  a mistake  in  using  did  or  done 
should  read  again  how  to  use  those  words  be- 
fore he  corrects  his  paper. 

5.  Any  pupil  who  needs  more  practice  in 
using  did  and  done  may  work  out  the  second 
part  of  Exercise  II,  page  44. 

3.  Choosing  Words  That  Tell 
What  You  Think,  pages  40-41 

The  purposes  and  suggested  procedures  for 
this  lesson  are  the  same  as  those  given  for 
Lesson  4,  Chapter  Two,  pages  10  and  11.  See 
page  9 in  this  manual  for  aid. 

Key  for  first  exercise:  1.  ice  cream;  2.  grin- 
ning or  laughing;  3.  fat,  dimpled,  plump;  4. 
messy;  5.  mischievous;  6.  neatly;  7.  smile;  8. 
scold. 

Key  for  last  exercise:  happy,  careful,  cry, 
untidy,  rough,  praise,  cool,  richly. 

4.  Using  Words  Correctly, 
page  42 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  use  of 
went  and  gone,  and  to  provide  practice  in  using 
the  six  words  taught  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Do  not  teach 
that  gone  is  always  used  with  a helping  word. 

2.  Pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  the 
sentences  given  under  Talking  together. 

3.  Key  for  the  test:  1.  saw;  2.  saw;  3.  seen; 


4.  saw;  5.  seen;  6.  did;  7.  done;  8.  did;  9.  done, 
10.  did;  n.  went;  12.  gone;  13.  went;  14.  went; 
15.  gone;  16.  gone;  17.  went;  18.  gone;  19. 
went;  20.  gone;  21.  went;  22.  gone;  23.  gone; 
24.  went 

4.  Any  pupil  who  needs  further  practice  on 
went  and  gone  after  writing  his  sentences  may 
work  out  the  last  part  of  Exercise  II,  page  44. 

More  Practice,  pages  45-44 

The  material  on  these  two  pages  provides 
practice  on  certain  items  taught  in  the  unit. 
Pupils  who  need  the  practice  may  use  any  part 
or  all  of  it  individually. 

Key  for  first  part  of  Exercise  I:  My  — d, 
Mr.  — c;  Bryan  — a;  Thank  — e;  Friday -- 
b;  We  — e;  We  — e;  Dick  — a. 

Key  for  Betty’s  letter:  1.  comma  after  the 
greeting;  2.  question  mark  after  me;  3.  period 
after  play;  4.  period  after  cream. 

Key  for  first  part  of  Exercise  II:  1.  seen; 

2.  saw;  3.  saw;  4.  seen;  5.  saw;  6.  seen;  7.  saw; 
8.  did;  9.  did;  10.  done;  11.  done;  12.  did;  13. 
done;  14.  did;  15.  done. 

Key  for  Frank’s  letter:  1.  gone;  2.  went;  3. 
gone;  4.  gone;  5.  went;  6.  gone;  7.  went. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

1.  In  all  school  work,  give  pupils  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  talk  and  write  so  that  they 
have  the  chance  to  use  the  six  words  correctly 
and  frequently.  All  errors  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

2.  Teach  the  correct  usage  of  any  word 
when  the  need  for  that  teaching  arises  in  con- 
nection with  any  school  work. 

3.  The  class  may  appoint  a committee  to 
make  a list  of  errors  in  word  usage  which  occur 
in  school.  Lessons  may  be  made  and  used  to 
teach  correct  usage  of  the  words. 

4.  Each  pupil  may  keep  a list  of  the  words 
which  he  finds  he  does  not  use  correctly.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  find  out  how  those 
words  should  be  used. 
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UNIT  THREE. 


Reports,  Pages  44-66 


chapter  seven.  Making  Reports,  Pages  44  2 


1.  Keeping  to  One  Topic, 

pages  44-46 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  keeping  to  a topic  in  a 
report,  to  teach  a form  for  writing  a report, 
and  to  give  practice  in  keeping  to  the  topic 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  From  the 
discussion  called  for  under  Talking  together , 
pupils  should  understand  that  in  a report  each 
sentence  should  tell  something  about  the 
topic  of  the  report.  Any  sentence  which  tells 
something  about  another  topic  should  not  be 
in  that  report.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil 
understands  that  each  sentence  in  Tom’s  re- 
port tells  something  about  the  topic,  Pigs , and 
that  only  the  first  two  sentences  in  Mary’s  re- 
port tell  something  about  her  topic,  Chickens. 
Take  time  to  analyze  the  two  reports  orally 
and  show  these  facts  if  necessary. 

2.  The  pattern  for  a report  given  on  page  47 
is  merely  suggestive.  Pupils  should  use  the 
pattern  which  is  in  use  in  their  school. 

3.  The  last  two  sentences  in  Sally’s  report 
are  the  sentences  which  should  be  left  out. 
They  tell  nothing  about  Gathering  Eggs.  Make 
sure  that  each  pupil  who  did  not  leave  out  the 
right  sentences  when  he  copied  Sally’s  report 
understands  why  his  mistake  is  a mistake. 

z.  Using  Questions  to  Help  You, 

pages  46-48 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  telling  enough  about  a 
topic  in  a report,  to  teach  a technique  for 
thinking  of  enough  to  tell  about  a topic,  and 
to  provide  practice  in  using  that  technique 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  From  the 
discussion  called  for  by  the  first  two  questions 
under  Talking  together , pupils  should  under- 
stand that  when  one  does  not  tell  enough  in  a 
report  about  the  topic,  the  report  may  not  be 
interesting  and  not  easy  to  understand,  and 


that  one  can  help  himself  to  tell  enough  by 
first  thinking  out  questions  to  answer  in  the 
report.  In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be 
well  to  show,  sentence  by  sentence,  how  Jim’s 
questions  helped  him  make  his  report. 

2.  The  topic  chosen  by  each  pupil  under 
Writing  sentences  may  be  any  topic  in  which  he 
is  interested  and  which  he  thinks  the  rest  of  the 
class  would  like  to  hear  a report  about.  It 
should  be  a topic  which  represents  something 
which  the  pupil  has  seen,  done,  or  heard  — a 
personal  experience  — instead  of  a more  or 
less  unfamiliar  topic.  The  questions  which 
the  pupil  makes  may  be  used  later  by  him  in 
preparing  a report  of  his  own. 

3.  Telling  Things  in  Good 
Order,  pages  48-49 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  telling  things  in  a re- 
port in  the  order  in  which  they  happened  or 
are  done,  and  to  give  practice  in  that  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  discus- 
sion called  for  under  Talking  together  should 
clinch  the  idea  that  in  a report  one  should  tell 
things  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened  be- 
cause it  makes  the  report  easier  to  understand. 

2.  Spend  plenty  of  time  with  the  class 
analyzing  the  report,  An  Accident , to  decide 
the  correct  order  of  the  sentences.  That 
order  is  (1),  (4),  (2),  (3),  (5),  (6). 

3.  Key  for  the  report,  A New  Bookcase : 
1,  3»  4>  2- 

4.  Planning  a Report  of  Your 
Own,  pages  fo-f2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  a report  of  their  own 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught  in  this 
chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  topic 
each  child  chooses  should  be  one  in  which  he  is 
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interested,  one  which  he  knows  enough  about 
to  make  a report,  and  one  which  he  thinks  the 
class  will  like  to  hear  about.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  among  those  suggested  in  the  text. 

2.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  corrects  his 
report  in  the  light  of  the  questions  under  Im- 
proving your  report. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  pi 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils 
practice  in  giving  and  listening  to  reports,  and 
to  provide  opportunity  for  the  class  to  evaluate 
their  reports  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
taught 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Encourage 
pupils  to  give  their  reports  without  reading 
them.  Pupils  who  cannot  do  this  should  read 
their  reports  aloud. 

2.  After  each  report  is  given,  pupils  should 
feel  free  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  anything 
which  they  did  not  understand.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  attitude  of  wanting  to  under- 
stand what  a speaker  means  is  important  for 
all  pupils  to  acquire. 

3.  The  main  purpose  of  the  discussion 

CHAPTER  EIGHT.  Using  Good  S 

i.  What  a Sentence  Does, 

pages  J2-J4 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  further  what 
a sentence  is;  and  to  provide  practice  (1)  in 
distinguishing  between  sentences  and  groups 
of  words  that  are  not  sentences,  (2)  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  statements  and  questions, 
and  (3)  in  making  and  correcting  original 
sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Under  Talk- 
ing  together , emphasize  the  facts  that  a person 
cannot  tell  by  its  form  whether  a group  of 
words  is  a sentence  or  by  the  fact  that  it  be- 
gins with  a capital  letter  and  ends  with  a 
period  or  question  mark;  that  many  groups  of 
words  that  are  not  sentences  have  the  form  of 
or  look  like  a sentence;  and  that  to  decide 
whether  a group  of  words  is  a sentence,  one 


called  for  under  Talking  together  is  to  get  the 
class  to  evaluate  their  reports  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  taught  in  the  chapter.  It  is 
through  this  evaluation  that  the  class  will  dis- 
cover what  they  need  to  do  to  improve  their 
reports. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  social 
studies,  science,  and  other  school  work,  give 
pupils  opportunities  to  prepare  and  give  re- 
ports that  are  needed.  Those  reports  should 
be  prepared,  given,  and  checked  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  taught  in  this  chapter.  The 
topics  should  represent  familiar  and  personal 
experiences  of  the  pupils  rather  than  unfa- 
miliar topics  on  which  information  must  be 
gathered  through  reading. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 

It  is  not  necessary  for  each  small  class  to 
give  their  reports  alone.  For  the  giving  of 
and  listening  to  reports,  several  classes  may 
well  work  together  as  one  group. 

tences  in  Reports,  Pages  j2-;8 

must  think  what  it  means  or  does  — whether 
it  tells  or  asks  something  by  itself. 

2.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  corrects  any 
error  he  made  in  his  written  sentences.  Any 
pupil  who  needs  more  practice  in  distinguish- 
ing between  statements  and  questions  may 
work  out  Exercise  I,  page  65. 

2..  Separating  Sentences  That 
Are  Run  Together, y 4- y y 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing of  running  sentences  together,  and  to 
provide  practice  in  separating  sentences  that 
have  been  run  together 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  In  discussing 
the  problem  of  running  sentences  together,  do 
not  talk  about  using  too  many  and's.  The 
real  problem  the  child  faces  is  that  of  learning 
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not  to  run  his  sentences  together  by  using  and 
between  sentences,  by  using  a comma  between 
sentences,  or  just  by  failing  to  end  one  sen- 
tence with  a period  and  to  begin  the  next  sen- 
tence with  a capital  letter;  that  is,  in  only 
some  of  the  cases  is  the  trouble  caused  by 
using  and  between  sentences.  Furthermore, 
if  one  says  “don’t  use  too  many  and’s”  when 
he  means  “don’t  run  your  sentences  together,” 
the  pupil  tends  to  quit  using  and  where  he 
should  use  it  to  make  compound  subjects  or 
compound  predicates.  This  results  in  the  use 
of  short,  choppy  sentences.  If  you  must  talk 
about  and  in  teaching  children  not  to  run  sen- 
tences together,  say  “Don’t  use  and  to  run 
sentences  together”  instead  of  “Don’t  use  too 
many  and’s.” 

2.  From  the  discussion  under  Talking  to- 
gether^ pupils  should  learn  that  one  should  not 
run  his  sentences  together  because  it  helps 
to  make  his  speaking  uninteresting  and  his 
written  sentences  hard  to  read. 

3.  Key  for  the  written  exercise  page  55: 

1.  period  after  library ; we  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter;  2.  period  after  us;  she  should 
begin  with  a capital  letter;  3.  period  after 
program;  4.  period  after  good;  we  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter. 

3.  Keeping  Sentences  Apart, 
pages 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils 
practice  in  keeping  their  sentences  apart 
rather  than  running  them  together 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  purpose 
of  the  game  is  to  give  pupils  a chance  to  tell 
several  things  about  a topic  without  running 
sentences  together.  As  each  pupil  gives  his 
sentences,  the  rest  of  the  class  may  listen  for 
sentences  that  are  run  together.  Any  pupil 
who  runs  sentences  together  should  be  told 
how  he  did  it,  think  how  to  separate  those 
sentences,  and  give  his  sentences  again,  trying 
to  keep  them  apart. 

2.  It  is  important  that  each  pupil  correct 
his  paper,  paying  particular  attention  to  sep- 
arating any  sentences  he  may  have  run  to- 
gether. 


3.  Pupils  who  need  more  practice  in  keep- 
ing sentences  apart  may  work  out  Exercise  II, 
page  65. 

4.  Using  Words  Correctly, 

page  yj 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  discover  whether  he  has  learned  to  use  saw , 
seen , did , and  done  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  the  test: 

I.  seen;  2.  saw;  3.  seen;  4.  saw;  5.  saw; 
6.  seen;  7.  saw;  8.  saw;  9.  seen;  10.  saw; 

II.  seen;  12.  saw;  13.  seen;  14.  seen;  15.  did; 
16.  did;  17.  did;  18.  done;  19.  did;  20.  done; 
21.  done;  22.  did;  23.  done;  24.  did; 
25.  done;  26.  done. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  y8 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  pupils  to  use  what  has  been  taught 
about  sentences  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for 
Peter’s  report:  1.  The  phrase,  and  two  brushes , 
should  be  attached  to  Bad  gave  us  a can  oj  red 
paint;  2.  period  needed  after  clothes;  then 
should  begin  with  a capital  letter;  3.  period 
needed  after  face;  the  words  and  so  should  be 
omitted. 

2.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  understands 
why  any  error  he  made  is  an  error,  and  that  he 
corrects  his  mistakes. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

In  the  talking  which  the  pupil  does  in  con- 
nection with  all  school  work,  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  keep  his  sentences  apart  in- 
stead of  running  them  together.  Any  pupil 
who  writes  in  the  form  of  a sentence  a group 
of  words  that  is  not  a sentence  or  who  runs 
sentences  together  in  any  piece  of  writing 
should  correct  his  errors.  All  written  work 
should  be  checked  for  inclusion  of  these  errors. 
Pupils  who  show  persistency  of  error  in  these 
matters  should  receive  extra  practice. 


chapter  nine.  Using  Words  Correctly  in  Reports,  Pages  58-64 


i.  Using  Come  and  Came, 
pages  ;8-6o 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  correct 
use  of  come  and  came,  and  to  provide  practice 
in  using  those  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a chance  to  read  aloud  the  sen- 
tences given  under  Working  together,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  game. 

2.  Key  for  the  written  exercise:  1.  come;  2. 
came;  3.  come;  4.  came;  5.  come;  6.  come;  7. 
come;  8.  come;  9.  came;  10.  came;  11.  came; 

12.  came;  13.  came;  14.  come;  15.  came 

2..  Using  Run  and  Ran,  pages  60-61 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  cor- 
rect use  of  run  and  ran,  and  to  provide  prac- 
tice in  using  those  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a chance  to  read  aloud  the  sen- 
tences given  under  Working  together,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  game. 

2.  Key  for  the  written  exercise:  1.  ran; 

2.  ran;  3.  ran;  4.  ran;  5.  run;  6.  ran;  7.  run; 
8.  ran;  9.  run;  io.  ran;  n.  ran;  12.  run; 

13.  ran;  14.  run;  15.  run;  16.  ran;  17.  ran; 
18.  run 

3.  Note : Jack  won  the  race. 

3.  Words  That  Tell  What  You 

Mean,  pages  62-64 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Lesson  4,  Chapter  Two,  pages  10  and 
11.  See  page  9 in  this  manual  for  aid. 
Give  plenty  of  time  for  each  pupil  to  explain 
why  he  chose  each  word  he  selected,  and  for 
the  class  to  decide  which  words  are  good  and 
which  are  not.  Except  for  the  material 
given  under  Writing  answers  and  Finding  and 
writing  words  of  like  meaning , the  procedures 
which  may  be  used  in  this  lesson  are  the  same 
as  those  suggested  for  Lesson  4 on  page  9 
in  this  manual.  Teach  the  meaning  of  any 
word  in  the  lists  that  the  pupils  do  not  know. 
Key  to  first  exercise:  1.  smile  or  grin;  2. 


farm;  3.  slender;  4.  grasping;  5.  behind;  6 
milk  can;  7.  spout;  8.  stream 

Key  to  last  exercise:  slim,  over,  seize,  un- 
wise, mist,  pail. 

4.  Using  What  You  Have 

Learned,  page  64 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  use  what  they  have  learned  about 
using  come,  came,  ran,  and  run,  and  about 
keeping  to  the  topic 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  to  the  writ- 
ten exercise:  1.  come;  2.  ran;3.  came;4.  run; 

5.  come;  6.  ran;  7.  run.  The  last  sentence 
should  be  crossed  out. 

5.  Testing  Yourself,  page  64 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  find  out  how  well  they  have 
learned  to  use  run,  ran,  come , and  came 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  the 
test:  1.  came;  2.  come;  3.  come;  4.  came; 
5.  come;  6.  come;  7.  came;  8.  come;  9. 
came;  10.  come;  11.  run;  12.  ran;  13.  ran; 

14.  ran;  15.  run;  16.  ran;  17.  run 

More  Practice,  pages  6; -6 6 

These  two  pages  provide  more  practice  on 
certain  items  taught  in  Unit  Three.  Any 
pupil  who  needs  practice  may  work  out  the 
exercises  individually. 

Key  for  first  part  of  Exercise  I : Periods  af- 
ter sentences  1,  2,  5,  7,  8.  Question  marks 
needed  after  sentences  3,  4,  6,  9,  10 

Key  for  Exercise  III:  1.  ran;  2.  ran;  3. 
run;  4.  run;  5.  run;  6.  ran;  7.  came;  8. 
came;  9.  came;  10.  come;  11.  came;  12. 
come;  13.  gone;  14.  went;  15.  gone;  16. 
went;  17.  gone 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

1.  Keep  up  the  encouragement  of  pupils  to 
use  words  correctly  and  to  watch  for  and  cor- 
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rect  usage  errors  in  all  talking  and  writing  in 
all  school  work.  Teach  any  item  when  the 
need  for  that  teaching  arises. 

2.  The  class  may  keep  an  Error  Box.  When 
a pupil  hears  a classmate  make  an  error,  he 


may  write  on  a slip  of  paper  the  error  made, 
the  correct  form,  the  name  of  the  pupil  who 
made  the  mistake,  and  place  the  paper  in  the 
box.  Once  a week  the  box  may  be  opened  and 
the  errors  discussed. 


unit  four.  Descriptions,  Pages  67-84 


chapter  ten.  Telling  How  Something  Looks,  Pages  67-71 


i.  Telling  Important 
Differences,  pages  67-68 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  pupil 
that  in  describing  an  article  (or  a person)  so 
that  anyone  can  identify  it  from  among  simi- 
lar articles  (or  persons),  he  must  tell  ways  in 
which  that  article  (or  person)  is  different 
from  other  articles  which  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  it,  and  to  give  practice  in  choosing 
and  telling  such  things  about  an  article 
Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  It  should  be 
made  clear  in  the  discussion  called  for  under 
Talking  together  that  Patty’s  description  is 
poor  because  she  did  not  tell  ways  in  which 
the  coat  is  different  from  other  coats. 

2.  In  describing  an  article,  the  important 
things  to  tell  are  the  ways  in  which  it  differs 
from  other  articles  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  it.  Those  things  are  the  only  things  that 
help  anyone  to  distinguish  it  from  other  ar- 
ticles. 

z.  Telling  Enough, 

pages  68-69 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  pu- 
pil that  in  describing  an  article  he  should  tell 
enough  important  things  to  help  anyone  to 
identify  the  article,  and  to  provide  practice 
in  telling  enough  about  an  article 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Each  pupil  who 
finds  out  that  his  written  description  can  be 
improved  should  make  the  needed  improve- 
ments. 


3.  Using  Words  That  Tell 
Exactly  What  You  Mean, 
pages  69-70 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  using  in  a description 
words  that  tell  exactly  what  is  meant,  and  to 
provide  practice  in  using  words  exactly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  More  exact 
words  to  use  in  the  description  of  Punch  are 
1.  black;  2.  white;  3.  two  (or  his  front);  5. 
the  end. 

4.  Telling  About  Something 
You  Know,  page  71 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  use  what  he  has  learned  about 
describing  an  article 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Make  sure 
that  pupils  take  time  to  try  to  correct  or  im- 
prove their  written  descriptions. 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  written  descriptions 
are  saved  for  the  next  lesson. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  71 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  give,  listen  to,  and  evaluate  their 
descriptions  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
taught 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  In  the  discus- 
sion called  for  under  Talking  together , the 
class  should  evaluate  their  descriptions  in  the 
light  of  the  questions  given,  and  arrive  at  defi- 
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nite  statements  which  tell  things  they  need 
to  do  to  make  their  next  descriptions  better. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

In  teaching  social  studies,  science,  and  other 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN.  Making 

I.  Capital  Letters  and 
Punctuation  Marks  in 
Sentences,  pages  72-75 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  review  and  pro- 
vide practice  in  certain  uses  of  capital  letters 
and  punctuation  marks 

z.  Finding  and  Making 
Sentences,  pages  75-74 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  further 
practice  in  distinguishing  between  sentences 
and  groups  of  words  that  are  not  sentences, 
between  statements  and  questions,  and  in 
writing  original  sentences 

3.  Keeping  Sentences  Apart, 

pages  74-7 j 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  further 
practice  in  keeping  sentences  apart  and  in 
separating  sentences  that  are  run  together 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  point  of 
the  work  given  under  Working  together  is  for 
the  pupil,  in  telling  things  about  his  topic, 
to  keep  his  sentences  apart.  Any  pupil  who 
runs  his  sentences  together  should  be  told 
what  his  errors  are,  and  try  again  to  give  those 
sentences  separated  from  each  other. 

2.  Key  for  riddle:  1.  period  needed  after 
bright ; 2.  period  needed  after  snow;  you 
should  begin  with  a capital  letter;  3.  period 
after  daytime;  what  should  begin  with  a capi- 
tal letter 


school  work,  give  pupih  ^ 
descriptions  of  things  tk  -A 
pertain  to  topics  being  s 
who  finds  or  loses  an  artick 
description  of  it.  All  desck 
prepared  and  improved  in  t\ 
taught  in  this  chapter. 


Good  Sentences,  Pages  72-76 

4.  Using  the  Correct  Word, 
pages  77-76 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  find  out  whether  he  has  learned  to  use  ran , 
run , come>  and  came  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  the 
test:  1.  ran;  2.  ran;  3.  run;  4.  ran;  5.  run; 
6.  ran;  7.  run;  8.  ran;  9.  run;  10.  ran;  11. 
ran;  12.  ran;  13.  run;  14.  ran;  15.  come; 
16.  came;  17.  come;  18.  came;  19.  came; 
20.  come;  21.  came;  22.  come;  23.  come; 
24.  came 

3.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  76 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  use  what  has  been  taught  in  this 
chapter  about  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  In  both  the 
oral  and  the  written  work,  the  point  to  be  em- 
phasized is  that  of  keeping  sentences  apart. 
The  written  work  should  also  be  checked  to 
see  that  each  group  of  words  written  in  the 
form  of  a sentence  is  a sentence.  Punctua- 
tion and  capitalization  should  also  be  checked 
and  corrected  if  necessary. 

2.  One  easy  way  to  make  the  Class  Riddle 
Book  is  to  have  the  riddles  written  on  paper, 
a cover  made  of  heavier  paper,  holes  punched 
in  the  papers  and  the  cover,  and  string  placed 
through  the  holes  and  tied  loosely  to  hold  the 
papers  in  the  cover.  A pupil  may  be  able  tc 
draw  a picture  for  the  cover. 
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rect  usage  errorTER  TWELVE.  Using  Words  Correctly,  Pages  77-82 
all  school  w 

need  for.  t a 

2 ' Using  Is  and  Are , pages  77-78 


' Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  correct 
use  of  is  and  are,  and  to  provide  practice  in 
using  those  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a chance  to  read  aloud  the  sen- 
tences given  under  Talking  together  and  read- 
ing aloud. 

2.  Key  for  the  written  exercise:  1.  are; 
2.  are;  3.  are;  4.  are;  5.  are;  6.  are;  7.  is; 
8.  are;  9.  are;  10.  are;  11.  is;  12.  is;  13.  is; 
14.  are 


2.  Using  Was  and  Were, 
pages  78-79 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  cor- 
rect use  of  was  and  were,  and  to  provide  prac- 
tice in  using  those  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Do  not  omit 
the  oral  reading  of  the  sentences  under  Talk- 
ing together  and  Working  together. 

2.  Key  for  the  test:  1.  was;  2.  was;  3. 
were;  4.  were;  5.  were;  6.  were;  7.  was; 
8.  was;  9.  were;  10.  were;  11.  were 


3.  Choosing  Words  That  Tell 
What  You  Mean, 
pages  80-81 

The  purpose  of  and  suggested  procedures  for 
this  lesson  are  the  same  as  those  for  Lesson  3, 
Chapter  Nine,  page  62,  and  the  same  as  those 
for  the  first  part  of  Lesson  4,  Chapter  Two, 
page  10.  See  page  9 in  this  manual  for  aid. 

Key  for  the  first  part  of  the  lesson:  1. 
stroking;  2.  firmly;  3.  shy;  4.  smooth;  5. 
gentle;  6.  white;  7.  nose;  8.  bridle 

Key  for  the  last  section  of  the  lesson:  rub, 
daring,  quiet,  reddish-brown,  timid,  silky, 
untamed 


4.  Using  What  You  Have 

Learned,  page  82 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  prac- 
tice in  making  a good  description  of  an  arti- 
cle, and  to  give  pupils  opportunity  to  use  what 
they  have  learned  about  making  descriptions 
and  using  words  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Do  not  omit  the 
evaluation  of  the  descriptions  and  the  building 
of  standards  to  be  used  in  making  descriptions 
as  called  for  under  Talking  together. 

5.  Testing  Yourself,  page  82 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  find  out  whether  he  has 
learned  to  use  is,  are , was,  and  were  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  the 
test:  1.  are;  2.  are;  3.  are;  4.  are;  5.  are; 
6.  is;  7.  are;  8.  are;  9.  are;  10.  are;  11.  is; 
12.  were;  13.  was;  14.  was;  15.  were;  16 
were;  17.  were;  18.  were 

More  Practice,  pages  85-84 

Any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice  may  work 
out  the  exercises  individually  either  after  a 
specific  lesson  as  suggested  in  the  text,  or  after 
the  entire  unit  has  been  completed. 

Key  for  first  part  of  Exercise  I:  Sentences  — 

1,  4,  6,  7,  10,  11;  Not  sentences  — 2,  3,  5,  8, 
9>  12,  13 

Key  for  last  part  of  Exercise  I:  1.  period 
needed  after  hard ; a should  be  a capital  letter; 

2.  period  needed  after  frozen ; there  should  be- 
gin with  a capital  letter;  3.  question  mark 
needed  after  bat;  it  should  begin  with  a capital 
letter. 

Key  for  Exercise  II:  1.  is;  2.  are;  3.  is;  4 , 
is;  5.  are;  6.  is;  7.  are;  8.  are;  9.  is;  10.  is; 
11.  are;  12.  are;  13.  was;  14.  was;  15.  were; 
16.  was;  17.  was;  18.  were;  19.  were;  20 
were;  21.  was;  22.  was;  23.  were;  24.  were 
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unit  five.  Story  Telling,  Pages  8 j-104 

chapter  thirteen.  Stories  fo f the  StOLy  Houf,  Pages  8J-90 


1.  Telling  a Story,  pages  8j-86 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  meaning 
of  a difference  between  a story  and  a report, 
the  purpose  of  the  title  of  a story,  a function 
of  the  first  part  of  a story,  and  to  provide 
practice  in  making  part  of  a story 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  for  pupils  to  understand  the 
distinction  made  in  the  lesson  between  a story 
and  a report. 

2.  For  aid  in  choosing  a copy  of  the  story 
for  the  bulletin  board,  see  page  8 in  this 
manual. 

1.  More  About  Story  Telling, 

pages  86-88 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  story  telling 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  A sample 
story: 

Catching  a Thief 

Joan’s  puppy  is  full  of  mischief.  Yesterday 
he  watched  her  take  off  her  rubbers.  When 
Joan  was  ready  to  go  back  to  school  she  could 
not  find  one  of  her  rubbers.  She  looked  be- 
hind the  door  first.  She  looked  under  the 
chairs  but  she  could  not  find  it.  Then  she 
went  upstairs.  Under  the  bed  she  found  the 
puppy  with  her  rubber  in  his  mouth. 

2.  No  pupil  should  omit  the  making  of  cor- 
rections needed  in  the  first  draft  of  his  written 
story. 

3.  If  the  class  wish,  they  may  choose  several 
stories  for  the  Class  Story  Book.  The  stories 
may  be  read  aloud  and  voted  upon,  or  a 
committee  mav  be  appointed  to  choose  the 
stories. 

4.  For  aid  in  making  the  Class  Story  Book, 
see  Lesson  5,  item  2 under  Suggestions  for 
teaching , page  21  in  this  manual. 


3.  Telling  Things  in  the 
Right  Order,  pages  88-89 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  im- 
portance and  meaning  of  telling  things  in  the 
right  order  in  a story,  and  to  provide  practice 
in  telling  things  in  the  right  order 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1 . The  order  of 
sentences  in  An  Early  Visitor  should  be  1,  4, 

2j  3i  5>  6>j  8,  7* 

2.  In  the  discussion  pupils  should  learn 
that  in  a story  things  should  be  told  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happened,  and  that  telling 
things  in  this  order  makes  it  easier  for  one  to 
understand  what  happened. 

3.  In  A Surprise  the  order  of  the  sentences 
should  be  1,  2,  4,  3,  5.  Be  sure  that  each  pupil 
understands  why  a mistake  he  made  is  a mis- 
take. 

4.  Preparing  for  a Story  Hour, 

pages  89-90 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  aid 
and  opportunity  to  prepare  stories  of  their 
own  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  ques- 
tions given  on  page  89  need  not  be  answered 
orally.  They  are  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  to 
help  him  in  choosing  something  to  make  a 
story  about. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  for  each  pupil  to  make 
a story  about  something  that  has  happened  to 
him  or  to  someone  he  knows,  or  about  some- 
thing he  has  seen,  done,  or  heard.  If  he  can- 
not do  this,  he  may  plan  to  tell  a story  he  has 
heard  or  read. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  90-91 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  op- 
portunity for  pupils  to  tell  and  evaluate  their 
own  stories  in  the  light  of  what  they  have  been 
taught 
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Suggestions  for  teaching.  i.  Keep  the 
story  hour  informal.  Give  pupils  opportunity 
to  make  desirable  comments  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  a storv  told. 

2.  Do  not  omit  the  discussion  which  pro- 
vides for  the  class  to  evaluate  their  work  and 
to  set  up  ways  of  securing  improvement  in 
making  and  telling  stories. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

i.  Success  in  teaching  story  telling  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram in  children’s  literature.  There  should 
be  single  copies  of  many  different  books  avail- 
able which  contain  many  good  stories  for 
pupils  to  read.  Children’s  literature  should 
be  taught  informally  as  something  to  be  read 


and  enjoyed  now,  rather  than  as  something 
to  be  studied  or  as  information  to  be  remem- 
bered. For  suggestions  see  McKee,  Paul, 
Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary 
School , Ch.  XIV. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing, social  studies,  and  other  subjects,  give 
pupils  opportunity  to  tell  stories  appropriate 
to  topics  being  studied.  Standards  taught 
in  this  chapter  about  story  telling  should  be 
utilized  in  making  and  telling  those  stories. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 

It  is  not  necessary  for  each  small  class  or 
grade  to  have  its  own  story  telling  period. 
Often  it  is  preferable  for  several  grades  to 
form  one  group  to  tell  the  stories  they  have 
prepared. 


chapter  fourteen.  Speaking  Clearly  and  Correctly  in  Telling 

Stories,  Pages  91-96 


1.  A Radio  Program,  pages  91-93 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  pronouncing  words  distinctly  and  in  sound- 
ing the  endings  of  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  It  is  important 
for  each  pupil  to  read  aloud  the  sentences  in 
which  the  crucial  words  occur. 

2-  Learning  to  Sound  wh, 

pages  9^94 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  needs  no  explana- 
tion. It  is  important  for  each  pupil  to  take 
part  in  the  game,  and  to  read  aloud  the  sen- 
tences in  which  the  crucial  words  appear. 

3.  Learning  to  Use  Your  Voice, 
pages  94-9 / 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  im- 
portance and  the  characteristics  of  a pleasant 
voice,  and  the  use  of  the  voice 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Before  the  discus- 
sion closes,  it  may  be  well  for  the  class  to  make 
a list  of  words  or  sentences  which  tell  ways  in 
which  the  class  need  to  improve  their  voices. 


4.  Using  Words  Correctly, 
pages  s>;-<)6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pupil  to  find  out  whether  he 
has  learned  to  use  is,  are , was , and  were  cor- 
rectly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  the 
test:  1.  are;  2.  is;  3,  are;  4.  are;  5.  is;  6.  are; 
7.  are;  8.  are;  9.  are;  10.  are;  11.  is;  12. 
were;  13.  were;  14.  were;  15.  were;  16.  were; 
17.  were;  18.  were;  19.  were;  20.  was;  21. 
was;  22.  was 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  96 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  op- 
portunity for  the  pupil  to  use  what  has  been 
taught  in  this  chapter  about  speaking  clearly, 
correctly,  and  pleasantly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  read  one  of  the  stories  aloud. 

2.  It  may  be  well  for  the  class  to  make  a 
list  of  sentences  which  tell  ways  in  which  they 
need  to  improve  their  speech. 
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chapter  fifteen.  Using  Good  Sentences  in  Stories,  Pages  97-102 


1.  Keeping  Sentences  Apart, 

pages  97-98 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  keeping  sentences  apart,  and  in  telling 
things  in  good  order 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  A sample  story: 

The  Cooky  Can 

Jimmy  likes  sugar  cookies.  Yesterday  he 
stood  on  a chair  to  get  the  cooky  jar  on  the 
top  shelf  of  the  cupboard  but  he  could  not 
reach  it.  Then  he  put  a box  on  the  chair  and 
stood  on  it.  When  Jimmy  opened  the  can  he 
found  no  cookies.  His  mother  had  put  salt  in 
the  can. 

2..  Improving  a Story,  pages  98-99 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  separating  sentences  that  are  run  together 

Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  Key  for  The 
Best  Actor\  i.  period  needed  after  play;  the 
words  and  so  should  be  omitted;  he  should  be- 
gin with  a capital  letter;  1.  period  needed 
after  shoe;  the  words  and-uh  should  be  omit- 
ted; when  should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 
3.  period  needed  after  loud;  the  word  and 
should  be  omitted;  people  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter. 

2.  Pupils  who  need  further  practice  in 
separating  sentences  may  work  out  Exercise 
I,  page  103. 

3.  More  Exact  Words  in  Place 
of  Get  and  Got,  pages  ioo-ioi 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  words  to 
use  in  the  place  of  get  and  got , and  to  provide 
practice  in  choosing-  words  that  best  fit  the 
given  meanings  in  the  story 

Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  Follow  the 
same  general  procedure  in  teaching  this  les- 
son as  is  suggested  on  page  9 for  teaching  a 
lesson  on  Word  Meanings.  Beginning  with 
this  lesson,  the  words  are  to  be  fitted  into  a 
story.  While  the  story  is  about  the  pic- 


ture, the  pupil  will  have  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  the  text  for  the  choice  of 
words.  It  is  therefore  important  that  he  read 
beyond  the  immediate  sentence  in  question  in 
order  to  get  the  sense  of  the  whole  paragraph 
or  story.  Help  the  pupils  to  see  that  while 
each  word  in  the  group  has  the  idea  of  got  in  it, 
only  one  really  fits  the  meaning  in  each  par- 
ticular instance.  Be  sure  that  each  pupil 
understands  why  each  particular  word  does  or 
does  not  fit  the  meaning  of  the  story.  Take 
plenty  of  time  for  discussion  of  each  group  of 
words. 

2.  The  key  for  the  story  is:  1.  became; 
2.  climb;  3.  went;  4.  rested;  5.  held;  6. 
grow;  7.  stood;  8.  lard.  Give  the  pupils 
plenty  of  time  in  discussion  to  decide  why  the 
other  words  are  not  suitable. 

3.  Key  for  the  other  exercise:  1.  lazy; 
2.  wings;  3.  before;  4.  weary;  5.  eager 

4.  Finishing  a Story,  pages  100-102 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  making  and  writing  a story  to  tell  to  the 
class 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Any  pupil 
who  wishes  to  prepare  a story  other  than  those 
for  which  beginnings  are  given  should  do  so. 

2.  Each  pupil  should  do  the  correcting  in  his 
story  that  needs  to  be  done  before  the  next 
lesson. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  102 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  op- 
portunity for  pupils  to  tell  their  own  stories, 
and  to  evaluate  their  performances 

More  Practice,  pages  iof-iof 

The  material  on  these  pages  is  composed  of 
exercises  in  separating  sentences  and  in  keep- 
ing sentences  apart.  Any  pupil  who  needs 
that  practice  may  work  out  the  exercises 
individually. 

Key  for  Exercise  I:  (First  story)  1.  period 
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needed  after  box;  she  should  begin  with  a cap- 
ital letter;  2.  period  needed  after  it;  she  should 
begin  with  a capital  letter.  (Second  story) 
period  needed  after  today;  he  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter.  (Third  story)  period 


needed  after  in;  there  should  begin  with  a cap- 
ital letter.  (Fourth  story)  i.  period  needed 
after  treehouse;  it  should  begin  with  a capital; 

2.  period  needed  after  it;  they  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter. 


unit  six.  Telephoning,  Pages  105-126 


chapter  sixteen.  Talking  Over  Telephones,  Pages  10; -m 


1.  How  the  Telephone  Helps  Us, 
pages  ioj-106 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  an 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the  telephone, 
and  to  provide  practice  in  conversation 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Do  not  neglect 
to  plan  to  get  the  toy  telephones  for  the  next 
lesson.  If  none  are  available,  they  can  be 
made  with  a piece  of  wood  and  two  low  tin 
cans.  An  opened  can  may  be  fastened  to 
each  end  of  a flat  stick  about  six  inches  long. 

x.  Answering  the  Telephone, 
pages  106-10 7 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  certain 
important  things  about  answering  a telephone 

call 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  In  answering 
questions  1,  5,  and  6 in  the  discussion,  point 
out  that  the  telephone  should  be  answered 
quickly  in  order  not  to  keep  the  caller  waiting 
and  not  to  lose  what  may  be  an  important 
call;  that  if  one’s  lips  are  too  far  away  from  or 
too  close  to  the  transmitter  he  cannot  be 
easily  heard;  and  that  if  the  receiver  is  held 
too  tightly  against  his  ear  he  cannot  hear 
easily  what  is  said. 

2.  Be  sure  to  have  the  class  evaluate  their 
answering  of  calls. 

3.  Deciding  What  to  Say, 
pages  107-iof 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  pupil 
what  to  do  and  say  in  answering  the  telephone 


when  someone  else  is  wanted,  and  to  provide 
practice  in  answering  such  calls 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  If  they  wish, 
the  class  may  substitute  other  cases  for  those 
suggested  under  Answering  the  telephone. 

2.  The  decisions  relative  to  improvement 
to  be  made  by  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  lesson 
are  to  be  based  upon  their  performances  in 
answering  calls  during  the  lesson. 

4.  Making  a Telephone  Call, 

pages  1 09-1 10 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  pupils 
what  to  do  and  say  in  making  a friendly  tele- 
phone call 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  In  this  les- 
son, the  text  assumes  that  pupils  do  not  have 
dial  telephones  at  home.  Even  in  localities 
where  dial  telephones  are  in  use,  pupils  need 
to  learn  how  to  make  a call  through  the  oper- 
ator. 

2.  The  decisions  relative  to  improvement 
to  be  made  by  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  lesson 
are  to  be  based  upon  their  performances  in 
making  calls  during  the  lesson. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  iio-m 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  use  what  they  have  been  taught 
about  using  the  telephone 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a chance  to  take  part  in  the  game 
and  to  read  the  six  sentences  aloud. 
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CHAPTER  seventeen.  Using  W Of ds  Coff eCtly,  Pages  111-116 


1.  Shortened  Words,  pages  m-ii 3 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupiF  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  a contraction  is,  and  to 
provide  practice  in  making  and  writing  con- 
tractions correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Make  certain 
that  the  pupils  know  from  what  two  words 
each  contraction  is  made, 

z.  Using  Words  That  Mean 
No  and  Not,  pages  113-114 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing of  no  and  not  words  and  to  provide  practice 
in  using  them  correctly  in  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Pupils  who  have 
difficulty  with  the  no  and  not  words  should  be 
encouraged  to  substitute  the  two  words  for 
contractions  ending  in  n't.  For  example:  He 
hasn't  any  shoes;  He  has  not  any  shoes.  Make 
sure  that  the  pupil  knows  why  a mistake  that 
he  makes  is  a mistake. 

3.  Using  Have  and  Haven't, 
pages  1 1 4-1  if 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  help  the  pupil 
eliminate  the  use  of  the  word  got  after  have  or 
haven't 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  If  pupils  persist 
in  using  got  after  have  and  haven't , play  oral 
games  such  as  “Go  to  My  Next  Neighbor”  at 
frequent  intervals. 


4.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  11 ) 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  use  what  they  have  been  taught 
about  using  the  telephone  and  about  using 
negatives  — no  and  not  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  If  the  class 
wish,  they  may  substitute  other  calls  than 
those  given  in  the  lesson.  Any  call  used 
should  be  one  that  involves  a conversation 
in  which  negatives,  have  no  and  haven't  are 
used. 


5.  Testing  Yourself,  pages  iif-116 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  discover  whether  he  has  learned 
how  to  use  no  and  not  words,  particularly  such 
contractions,  hasn't , haven't , isn't , aren't , 
weren't , don't , and  doesn't  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for  the 
first  part  of  test:  1.  haven’t;  2.  can’t;  3. 
doesn’t;  4.  don’t;  5.  isn’t;  6.  aren’t;  7.  weren’t 

2.  Key  for  the  second  part  of  the  test:  1. 
any;  2.  no;  3.  any;  4.  nothing;  5.  anything; 

6.  anything;  7.  anybody;  8.  anybody;  9.  no- 
body; 10.  anywhere;  11.  anywhere;  12.  no- 
where 

3.  Any  pupil  who  needs  further  practice  in 
using  negatives  may  work  out  Exercise  II, 
page  126. 


chapter  eighteen.  Using  Good  Sentences  in  Conversation, 

Pages  116-124 


1.  Taking  Telephone  Messages, 

pages  116-118 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  further 
practice  in  making  correct  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Make  sure  that 
each  pupil  corrects  any  mistake  he  made  in  his 
written  message. 


2..  Short  Statements  and 
Questions,  pages  11 9-120 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  help  the  pupil 
understand  when  groups  of  words  that  are  not 
sentences  can  and  should  be  used  instead  of 
sentences,  and  to  give  practice  in  writing 
original  sentences 
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Suggestions  for  teaching.  From  the  dis- 
cussion each  pupil  should  understand  that  a 
group  of  words  which  is  not  a sentence  can  be 
understood  because  something  has  been  said 
or  done  that  explains  it,  that  under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  all  right  to  use  a group  of  words 
that  is  not  a sentence,  but  that  when  such 
conditions  do  not  exist  one  must  use  a sen- 
tence to  make  his  meaning  clear. 

3.  Improving  News  Items, 

pages  1 20-1 21 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  separating  sentences  that  are  run  together, 
and  practice  in  keeping  sentences  apart 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  check  his  written  news  item  particu- 
larly to  see  that  he  kept  his  sentences  apart. 

2.  Although  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  is  a 
suggestion  for  making  a class  newspaper,  there 
is  no  need  for  the  class  to  follow  the  plan  sug- 
gested if  a newspaper  is  already  in  operation 
in  the  school.  In  such  a case  the  news  items 
prepared  should  be  submitted  to  the  school 
paper  after  pupils  have  corrected  any  mis- 
takes. 

4.  Using  More  Exact  Words, 

pages  122-125 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  im- 
portance of  choosing  a word  carefully  to  stand 
for  a given  meaning;  to  provide  practice  in 
choosing  from  among  a group  of  words  the  one 
word  which  fits  a given  meaning  best  and  to 
increase  the  pupil’s  vocabulary 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  ques- 
tions under  the  picture  may  be  used  before  the 
pupil  works  out  the  story  or  at  any  time 
judged  to  be  feasible. 

2.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  only 
one  word  in  each  group  is  correct.  It  is  the 
word  which  tells  most  exactly  what  really 
happened. 

3.  It  may  be  necessary  to  work  out  orally 
with  the  class  the  selection  of  the  word  from 
the  first  list.  This  will  serve  as  an  example 
for  completing  the  exercise. 

4.  Teach  the  meaning  of  any  word  in  the 


lists  which  the  pupils  do  not  understand.  See 
page  9 for  detailed  procedure. 

5.  Key  for  the  story:  1.  baseball  bat;  2.  a 
foot;  3.  jump;  4.  asked;  5.  jump;  6.  higher; 
7.  one  foot;  8.  leaps 

6.  Give  pupils  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  the 
words  suggested  in  the  groups,  and  to  decide 
together  why  one  word  fits  the  meaning  best 
and  why  the  other  words  are  not  as  good. 

7.  Key  for  the  written  sentences'.  1.  taller; 

2.  longer;  3.  higher;  4.  larger;  5.  better 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  124 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  find  out  if  he  can  use  what  has 
been  taught  about  identifying  and  using  sen- 
tences and  about  separating  sentences  that 
are  run  together 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  conversation,  Jim’s  first  question 
and  Joan’s  first  question  should  have  been 
sentences.  Then  Patty’s  second  and  fourth 
speeches  would  not  have  to  be  sentences  to 
make  the  meaning  clear.  For  example,  if 
Jim  had  asked  “When  did  you  see  her?”,  the 
answer  “Just  now”  is  clear.  If  he  had  asked 
“When  is  the  party?”  Patty  might  have  said, 
“Friday  at  4 o’clock.”  In  the  discussion  it 
might  be  well  to  have  the  class  decide  what 
those  sentences  should  have  been. 

2.  Key  for  the  written  exercise:  (a)  (Patty’s 
speech)  period  needed  after  White\  and  should 
be  omitted;  it  should  begin  with  a capital 
letter;  period  needed  after  fun;  and  should  be 
omitted;  (b)  (Peter’s  speech)  period  needed 
after  white ; and  should  be  omitted;  she  should 
begin  with  a capital  letter. 

More  Practice,  pages  125-126 

Pupils  who  need  the  practice  on  sentences 
and  correct  usage  of  words  may  work  out  the 
exercises  individually. 

Key  for  first  part  of  Exercise  I:  1.  period 
needed  after  bowl;  there  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter;  2.  period  needed  after  snow- 
storm; cars  should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 

3.  period  needed  after  kindergarten ; they 
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should  begin  with  a capital  letter;  4.  period 
needed  after  school ; she  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter;  5.  period  needed  after  canaries ; 
each  should  begin  with  a capital  letter. 

Key  for  first  part  of  Exercise  II:  1.  any- 
thing; 2.  anything;  3.  nothing;  4.  any;  5.  no; 
6.  any; 7.  anybody; 8.  nobody; 9.  anybody 

Key  for  last  part  of  Exercise  II:  Sentences 
should  contain  haven't  any , isn't  any , hasn't 
anything,  wasn't  anybody , wo  ow<?  weren't  any 


CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

Do  not  neglect  having  pupils  check  and 
correct  their  written  work  in  other  school 
work  to  see  that  they  (1)  write  sentences  in- 
stead of  groups  of  words  that  are  not  sen- 
tences; (2)  keep  sentences  apart  instead  of 
running  them  together,  and  (3)  use  capital 
letters,  periods,  and  question  marks  correctly. 


unit  seven.  More  Letters,  Pages  127-144 


chapter  nineteen.  Waiting  Interesting  Letters,  Pages  127-151 


1.  Letters  That  Are  Fun  to 

Read,  pages  127-128 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  review  certain  ele- 
ments that  make  a friendly  letter  interesting, 
and  to  provide  practice  in  making  a group  letter 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  person 
chosen  to  whom  to  write  and  the  topic  chosen 
to  write  about  may  or  may  not  be  suggested 
in  the  text.  The  letter  should  be  a letter  that 
really  needs  to  be  written. 

2.  For  aid  in  getting  the  letter  composed, 
see  Lesson  2,  page  12  in  this  manual. 

3.  Give  pupils  plenty  of  time  to  suggest 
improvements  for  the  letter  on  the  blackboard. 

1.  Copying  the  Class  Letter, 

pages  128-129 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  placing  and  spacing  a letter  correctly  on 
paper 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  spend  time  correcting  his  copy. 

2.  For  aid  in  getting  a copy  chosen  to  send, 
see  item  6,  column  1,  page  8 in  this  manual. 

4 Telling  Enough  in  a Letter, 

page  129 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  im- 
portance of  telling  enough  about  a topic  in  a 
letter,  and  to  provide  practice  in  that  skill 


Suggestions  for  teaching . 1.  The  discus- 

sion called  for  under  Talking  together  should 
bring  out  the  idea  that  one  should  tell  enough 
about  a topic  in  a letter  to  make  the  letter  in- 
teresting to  read. 

2.  The  letter  could  include  statements  that 
tell  what  games  were  played  and  what  re- 
freshments were  served. 

4 Telling  Things  in  a Good 
Order,  page  150 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  telling  things  in  the  order  in  which  they 
happened 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  Bob’s  let- 
ter: The  order  of  sentences  should  be  1,  4,  2,  3. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  150-151 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  use  what  has  been  taught 
about  writing  a friendly  letter,  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  write  a letter  of 
his  own 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  write  to  someone  to  whom  he  needs  to 
write  a letter.  He  should  write  on  a topic  of 
his  own  choice  whether  or  not  that  topic  is 
suggested  in  the  text. 

2.  Help  any  pupil  improve  his  letter  if  he 
asks  for  that  help.  Do  not  insist  upon  helping. 
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chapter  twenty.  Capital  Letters  and  Punctuation  Marks, 

Pages  131-136 


1.  Letters  for  the  Postman, 

pages  131-13  2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  meaning 
of  the  address  on  an  envelope,  and  to  provide 
practice  in  writing  such  addresses 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  In  the  dis- 
cussion, make  sure  that  each  pupil  under- 
stands the  need  for  each  line  in  any  address 
for  an  envelope. 

2.  If  preferable,  have  pupils  write  other  ad- 
dresses than  those  given  in  the  text.  All 
mistakes  should  be  corrected. 

3.  Any  pupil  who  needs  further  practice  in 
writing  addresses  may  work  out  the  last  part 
of  Exercise  I,  page  143. 

2.  Writing  Letters,  pages  13  2-133 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  and  to 
provide  practice  in  the  writing  of  dates  and 
special  days 

3.  New  Things  About  a Letter, 

pages  133-1U 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing, spacing,  placing,  capitalization,  and  punc- 
tuation of  the  heading  and  the  closing  of  a 


letter;  and  to  provide  practice  in  writing  head- 
ings and  closings 

Suggestions  for  letters.  In  the  discussion, 
make  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  need  for 
each  line  in  the  heading,  and  the  suitability  of 
the  different  closings  suggested. 

4.  Using  Words  Correctly, 

page  134 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  find  out  whether  he  has  learned 
to  use  negatives  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  the 
test:  1.  anything;  2.  nothing;  3.  anything; 
4.  any;  5.  no;  6.  any;  7.  anywhere;  8.  no- 
where; 9.  anywhere;  10.  anybody;  11.  no- 
body; 12.  anybody 

3.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  133-136 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  determining  which  rule  in  capitalization  or 
punctuation  applies 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  the  test: 
i-k;  2-k;  3-d;  4-d;  5-t;  6-1;  7-f;  8-r;  9-j; 
10-q;  n-g;  12-c;  13-0;  14-e;  15-i;  16-h; 
17-b;  18-e;  19-m;  20-p;  21-a;  22-n;  23-s 


chapter  twenty-one.  Using  Wof  ds  Coffectly,  Pages  136-142 


1.  Using  Eat,  Ate,  Eaten, 
pages  136-13-/ 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  correct 
use  of  and  to  provide  practice  in  using  eat>  ate , 
and  eaten 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  have  opportunity  to  read  aloud  the 
sentences  given  under  Talking  together , and 
to  take  part  in  the  game. 

2.  Key  for  the  test:  1.  eaten;  2.  ate;  3.  ate; 
4.  eaten;  5.  eaten;  6.  ate 


z.  Using  Give,  Gave , and  Given, 
pages  138-139 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  cor- 
rect use  of  and  to  provide  practice  in  give , 
gave , and  given 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a chance  to  read  aloud  the  sen- 
tences given  under  Working  together , and  to 
take  part  in  the  game. 

2.  Key  for  Bob’s  letter:  1.  gave;  2.  gave; 
3.  gave;  4.  give;  5.  given;  6.  given 
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3-  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  139 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  use  what  they  have  learned  about 
using  eat , ate , eaten,  give , gave , and  given,  and 
to  review  certain  skills  involved  in  writing  a 
friendly  letter 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for  the 
letter:  1.  gave;  2.  ate;  3.  gave;  4.  eaten; 
5.  gave;  6.  ate;  7.  given;  8.  eaten;  9.  given 

a.  Each  pupil’s  letter  should  be  checked  for 
the  spacing,  placing,  capitalization,  and  punc- 
tuation of  the  five  parts. 

4.  Using  More  Exact  Words, 

pages  1 40-1 41 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  choosing  from  among  a group  of  words,  the 
one  word  which  makes  the  sentence  correct, 
and  to  increase  the  pupil’s  vocabulary 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  This  lesson 
may  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  Lesson 
4,  Chapter  Eighteen.  See  page  9 in  this 
manual  for  aid. 

2.  Key  for  the  story:  I.  coloring;  2.  puff; 

3.  blew;  4.  about  five;  5.  helpful;  6.  advised; 
7.  led;  8.  five 

3.  Give  plenty  of  time  in  the  discussion  for 
pupils  to  decide  which  word  best  fits  each 


meaning,  and  to  show  why  the  other  words 
are  not  good. 

4.  Key  for  the  synonyms:  gust,  twelve,  pile, 
several,  replied,  nearly,  paint,  pulled 

5.  Testing  Yourself,  page  142 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  discover  whether  he  has  learned  to  use  was, 
were,  give,  gave , given,  eat,  ate,  eaten,  come , 
came,  went,  gone,  ran,  and  run  correctly 
Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  the  test: 

I.  gave;  2.  ate;  3.  ate;  4.  gave;  5.  eaten; 
6.  gave;  7.  given;  8.  ate;  9.  gave;  10.  ate; 

II.  eaten;  12.  given;  13.  gave;  14.  eaten; 
15.  gave;  16.  given;  17.  ate;  18.  gave;  19. 
went;  20.  gone;  21.  came;  22.  weoj:;  23.  gone; 
24.  ran;  25.  came;  26.  gave;  27.  ran;  28. 
saw;  29.  ran;  30.  came;  31.  went;  32.  were; 
33.  came;  34.  run 

More  Practice,  pages  143-144 

Pupils  who  need  more  practice  on  items 
taught  in  this  unit  may  work  out  individually 
the  exercises  on  these  pages. 

Exercise  II.  Key  for  the  conversation: 

I.  gave;  2.  eaten;  3.  given;  4.  gave;  5.  eaten; 
6.  gave;  7.  ate;  8.  gave;  9.  given;  10.  eaten; 

II.  gave;  12.  ate;  13.  given;  14.  eaten 


unit  eight.  More  Reports,  Pages  143-162 

chapter  twenty-two.  Book  Reports,  Pages  I4J -149 


1.  Things  to  Tell  About  Books, 

pages  144-146 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  meaning 
of  a book  report  and  to  build  standards  for 
the  giving  of  book  reports 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  list  to  go 
into  the  record  should  include  at  least  the 
name  of  the  book,  whether  or  not  the  reader 
liked  it,  what  the  book  is  about,  and  where  one 
can  get  the  book. 


2.  For  aid  in  choosing  a copy  of  the  record 
for  the  bulletin  board,  see  page  8 in  this 
manual. 

3.  Note:  Success  in  teaching  the  making  of 
book  reports  is  enhanced  by  availability  of 
single  copies  of  many  children’s  books.  En- 
courage children  to  bring  their  own  story  books 
from  home  to  leave  awhile  for  others  to  read 
Often  a supply  of  story  books  can  be  bor- 
rowed for  the  class  for  two  weeks  from  the 
public  library. 
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z.  Planning  a Book  Report, 

pages  146-14-7 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  aid  the  pupil  in 
preparing  a book  report  to  give  to  the  class 

3.  Giving  a Book  Report, 

page  147 

Purpose  of  tke  lesson.  To  enable  pupils 
to  use  what  has  been  taught  about  giving  book 
reports,  to  evaluate  their  performances,  and 
to  make  plans  for  improvement  in  giving  book 
reports 

4 Planning  to  Use  Reports, 

pages  147-149 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  make  a useful  written  book  report 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  If  a box  and 
cards  are  not  available,  book  reports  can  be 
written  on  paper  made  for  use  in  a loose  leaf 
notebook.  The  reports  may  be  placed  in 
the  book  in  alphabetical  order  according  to 
title. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE  Using 

Pages 

1.  Keeping  Sentences  Apart, 

pages  ijo-iji 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  talking  and  in  writing  about  a topic  without 
running  sentences  together 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Any  pupil  who 
needs  more  practice  in  keeping  sentences 
apart  may  work  out  any  part  of  Exercise  II, 
page  162. 

z.  Separating  Sentences,  page  if  1 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  prac- 
tice in  separating  sentences  that  are  run  to- 
gether 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for  The 
Swiss  Twins:  1.  period  needed  after  book ; and 


5.  Using  What  You  Have 

Learned,  page  14P 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  use  what  he  has  learned  about  preparing  a 
written  book  report,  and  to  provide  practice 
in  making  such  a report 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Each  pupil 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  correcting 
his  report  before  he  files  it. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

In  connection  with  the  te^hing  of  litera- 
ture, social  studies,  science,  and  other  sub- 
jects, give  pupils  opportunity  to  prepare  and 
give  book  reports  that  deal  with  topics  being 
studied. 

SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
RURAL  TEACHERS 

For  lessons  in  which  book  reports  are  given, 
combine  two  or  more  small  classes  to  make  a 
larger  group  to  give  and  listen  to  the  reports. 

Good  Sentences  in  Reports, 

1;  o-iu 

should  be  omitted;  it  should  begin  with  a cap- 
ital letter;  2.  period  needed  after  road;  the 
should  begin  with  a capital  letter. 

2.  Pupils  who  need  more  practice  in  sep- 
arating sentences  may  work  out  the  last  part 
of  Exercise  I,  page  161. 

3.  Using  Sentences  in  Notices, 

pages  ifi-ifi 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  what 
should  be  told  in  a notice  or  announcement, 
and  to  give  practice  in  making  good  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  If  the  class 
is  preparing  to  do  anything  to  which  others 
should  be  invited,  the  notice  written  should 
be  about  that  event  rather  than  the  one  sug- 
gested in  the  book. 
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1.  For  aid  in  choosing  a copy  of  the  notice 
for  the  bulletin  board,  see  page  8 in  this 
manual. 


4 Using  Words  Correctly, 

page  i)) 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  find  out  whether  he  has  learned  to  use  eat, 
ate,  eaten,  give , gave , and  given  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  Key  for  the 
test:  I.  gave;  2.  eaten;  3.  given;  4.  gave; 
5.  eaten;  6.  gave;  7.  ate;  8.  given;  9.  gave; 
10.  eaten;  11.  ate;  12.  given;  13.  ate;  14. 


ate;  15.  ate;  16.  eaten;  17.  given;  18.  gave; 
19.  eaten;  20.  ate 

2.  A junco,  sometimes  called  a snowbird, 
belongs  to  the  finch  family. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  if  5-154 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pupil  to  use  what  he  has  learned 
about  making  a notice  or  an  announcement 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  If  the  class  is 
planning  an  event,  the  notice  written  in  this 
lesson  should  be  about  that  event  rather  than 
about  the  notice  suggested  in  this  lesson. 


chapter  twenty-four.  Speaking  Clearly  and  Correctly  in 
Reports,  Pages  154-160 


1.  Pronouncing  Words, 

pages  15  4-15  5 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  sounding  final  ing,  initial  wh,  and  in  pro- 
nouncing words  distinctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  following  terms:  Hiawatha 
was  a small  Indian  boy.  Wah-wah-taysee 
was  the  Indian’s  name  for  a firefly.  Brakes 
are  ferns  or  thickets.  Nokomis  was  Hia- 
watha’s mother.  Ere  means  before. 

x.  Pronouncing  Endings  of 
Words,  pages  155-156 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  sounding  final  ow,  t,  and  d 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a chance  to  take  part  in  the  game 
and  to  read  one  of  the  reports  aloud. 

3.  The  Letters  a,  t,  i,  o,  u, 

■pages  1;  6-1 ; 7 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  names 
of  the  vowels,  and  to  provide  practice  in  pro- 
nouncing certain  words 


4.  Using  Better  Words, 

pages  158-169 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  choosing  from  among  a group  of  words  one 
word  which  fits  a given  meaning  well,  and  to 
increase  the  pupil’s  vocabulary 

Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  Use  sugges- 
tions given  for  Lesson  4,  Chapter  Eighteen, 
on  page  28  in  this  manual. 

2.  Key  for  Learning  to  Skate:  1.  go  out  on 
or  try  out ; 2.  warned  or  declared',  3.  rolled ; 
4.  think',  5.  faster',  6.  suddenly  or  before  long', 
7.  angry\  8.  laughing  or  smiling 

3.  Give  pupils  plenty  of  time  to  discuss 
their  choices  of  the  words,  and  to  decide  why 
the  other  words  are  not  good. 

4.  Key  for  last  exercise:  1.  laughing;  2. 
asked;  3.  doubt;  4.  slowly;  5.  sooner;  6. 
ugly;  7.  harder;  8.  angry;  9.  take 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  160 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  use  what  has  been  taught  about 
making  and  giving  a book  report,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  giving  and  evaluating  of  book 
reports 
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More  Practice,  pages  161-162 

The  exercises  on  sentences  in  this  material 
may  be  used  individually  by  pupils  who  need 
the  practice. 

Key  for  Exercise  I: 

Sentences,  1,  3,  6,  8,  10; 

Statements,  11,  12,  15,  17; 

Questions,  13,  14,  16,  18 

Separate  sentences,  1.  period  needed  after 
cart',  he  should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 

2.  period  needed  after  garden ; they  should 
begin  with  a capital  letter; 


3.  period  needed  after  mice ; their  should  be- 
gin with  a capital  letter; 

4.  period  needed  after  other',  that  should  be- 
gin with  a capital  letter;  period  needed  after 
true',  one  should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 

5.  period  needed  after  skates',  they  should 
begin  with  a capital  letter; 

6.  question  mark  needed  after  up',  how 
should  begin  with  a capital  letter;  question 
mark  needed  after  down ; how  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter;  question  mark  needed 
after  here ; how  should  begin  with  a capital 
letter;  question  mark  needed  after  there. 


unit  nine.  More  Stories,  Pages  163-180 

chapter  twenty-five.  More  Stories  for  the  Story  Hour, 

Pages  165-168 


I.  Surprises  in  Stories, 

pages  165-164 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  where  the 
surprise  in  a story  should  be  placed,  to  review 
the  functions  of  the  title  and  the  first  part  of  a 
story,  and  to  provide  practice  in  completing  a 
story 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Do  not  allow 
pupils  to  get  the  idea  that  a story  must  have  a 
surprise  in  it.  They  should  understand  that  a 
story  may  tell  something  funny  or  exciting 
without  having  a surprise  in  it. 

2_  Telling  a Story  Together, 

page  164 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  prac- 
tice in  composing  a story 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  A sample 
story: 

A Queer  Fish 

Billy  wants  to  be  a good  fisherman.  Last 
Saturday  he  and  his  father  went  fishing. 


Billy  felt  a strong  pull  on  his  line.  He  called 
to  his  father  to  help  him  pull  in  the  fish. 
Billy  and  his  father  pulled  and  pulled.  Fi- 
nally the  line  came  up.  An  old  shoe  was  on  the 
hook! 

2.  For  aid  in  choosing  a copy  for  the  Class 
Story  Book,  see  page  8 in  this  manual. 

3.  Telling  Enough  in  a Story, 

pages  16 j -16  6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  telling  all  the  important  parts  of  a story 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  The  story  should 
include  statements  that  tell  of  the  places 
where  Judy  looked  for  her  doll. 

4.  Planning  a Story,  pages  166-167 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  aid  th*  pupil  in 
preparing  a story  of  his  own 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Note  that  any 
pupil  who  cannot  think  of  something  he  has 
done,  seen,  or  heard  about  which  he  can  make 
a story,  may  plan  to  tell  a story  he  has  heard 
or  read.  That  story  should  be  a short  one. 
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5-  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  167-168 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  pupils  op- 
portunity to  tell  stories  and  to  evaluate  their 
performances 


Suggestions  for  teaching  ^ ^ 

story  hour  as  informal  as  poss?£C17se  * . . , 

pils  opportunity  to  make  desirable^  S 
and  to  ask  questions  about  a story  tofu,  f er’ 

2.  Do  not  omit  the  evaluation  of  perforS.n 
ances  called  for  under  Talking  together . 


chapter  twenty-six.  Using  Words  Correctly  in  Stories, 

Pages  168-173 


1.  Speaking  of  One  or  More, 

pages  168-169 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  correct 
use  of  isn’t,  aren’t,  wasn't,  and  weren’t,  and  to 
provide  practice  in  using  those  words  and  in 
avoiding  ain’t 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a chance  to  read  aloud  the  sen- 
tences given  under  Talking  together  and  to 
take  part  in  the  game. 

2.  Key  to  the  test:  1.  isn’t;  2.  aren’t;  3. 
aren’t;  4.  aren’t;  5.  aren’t;  6.  aren’t;  7. 
isn’t;  8.  isn’t;  9.  aren’t;  10.  weren’t;  11. 
wasn’t;  12.  weren’t;  13.  weren’t;  14.  weren’t; 
15.  weren’t;  16.  wasn’t;  17.  weren’t;  18. 
wasn’t;  19.  weren’t;  20.  weren’t 

z.  Speaking  of  Yourself  Last, 

pages  17  0-17 1 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  pupil 
to  name  another  person  first  when  he  speaks 
of  the  other  person  and  himself,  and  to  pro- 
vide practice  in  doing  that 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a chance  to  take  part  in  the 
game. 

2.  Do  not  neglect  correction  of  the  sen- 
tences. 

3.  Reviewing  Important  Words, 

page  171 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  find  out  whether  he  has  learned  to  use^/rv, 
gave , given , eat , ate,  and  eaten  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching . 1.  Key  for  the 


test:  1.  given;  2.  gave;  3.  gave;  4.  give;  5. 
gave;  6.  gave;  7.  given;  8.  gave;  9.  given; 
10.  give;  11.  gave;  12.  given;  13.  gave;  14. 
eaten;  15.  ate;  16.  ate;  17.  eaten;  18.  ate; 
19.  eaten;  20.  ate;  21.  eaten;  22.  ate;  23. 
ate;  24.  ate 

2.  Pupils  who  need  to  learn  how  to  use  give , 
gave , and  given  should  study  page  138  again. 
Pupils  who  need  to  learn  how  to  use  eat,  ate , 
eaten  should  study  page  136. 

4.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  172 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  plan  and  tell  a story  of  his 
own,  and  to  use  words  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Keep  the  story- 
telling and  the  listening  informal.  Pupils 
should  have  the  chance  to  talk  about  any 
story  told. 

5.  Testing  Yourself,  page  173 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  discover  whether  he  has  learned  to  use 
isn’t,  aren’t,  wasn't,  and  weren't  correctly;  to 
speak  of  another  person  and  himself  correctly; 
and  to  avoid  using  ain’t 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for  the 
test:  1.  isn’t;  2.  aren’t;  3.  aren’t;  4.  aren’t; 

5.  isn’t;  6.  aren’t;  7.  aren’t;  8.  wasn’t;  9. 
weren’t;  10.  weren’t;  1 1.  wasn’t;  12.  weren’t; 
13.  wasn’t;  14.  weren’t;  15.  Tom  and  I;  16. 
Tom  and  I;  17.  Tom  and  I;  18.  Tom  and  I; 
19.  Tom  and  I 

2.  Pupils  who  need  more  practice  may  work 
out  Exercise  II,  page  180. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN. 


Using  Good  Sentences  and  Words 
in  Stories,  Pages  173-178 


i.  Making  Interesting 
Sentences,  pages  175-17} 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  composing  original  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  A hobgoblin 
is  a mischievous  elf  or  fairy.  A goblinade  is  a 
song  about  a goblin  or  hobgoblin. 

2.  The  class  may  wish  to  read  the  poems 
aloud  together.  See  page  1 8 2 in  the  text  for  aid. 

3.  Do  not  omit  the  correction  of  written 
sentences. 

z.  Using  Words  Correctly, 
page  17 / 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  discover  whether  he  has  learned  to  use  cer- 
tain words  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for  the 
test:  1.  saw;  2.  seen;  3.  saw;  4.  saw;  5.  done; 
6.  done;  7.  did;  8.  done;  9.  ran;  10.  ran;  11. 
run;  12.  ran;  13.  came;  14.  come;  15.  come; 
16.  came;  17.  gave;  18.  gave;  19.  given;  20. 
gave;  21.  ate;  22.  ate;  23.  eaten;  24.  ate; 
25.  gone;  26.  gone;  27.  went;  28.  gone;  29. 
gone;  30.  went 

2.  Any  pupil  who  made  an  error  should 
study  appropriate  pages  again:  for  saw-seen, 
page  36;  for  did-done,  page  38;  for  ran-run, 
page  60;  for  come-came,  page  58;  for  give, 
gave,  given,  page  138;  for  eat,  ate,  eaten, 
page  136;  for  went-gone,  page  42 

3.  Words  That  Have  Like 
Meaning,  pages  176-177 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  practice  in 
choosing  from  among  a group  of  words  the  one 
word  which  fits  a given  meaning  best,  and  to 
help  the  pupil  to  acquire  variety  of  vocabulary 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  questions 
under  the  picture  may  be  used  before  the  pu- 
pil works  out  the  story  or  at  any  feasible  time. 

2.  Before  the  pupil  works  out  the  story,  it 


may  be  necessary  to  emphasize  to  him  that 
the  word  to  be  chosen  from  each  group  is  the 
one  that  most  nearly  means  the  same  as  the 
word  in  italics  in  the  story  and  that  tells  most 
exactly  what  really  happened.  Teach  the 
meaning  of  any  word  in  the  lists  that  is  strange 
to  the  pupil.  See  Suggestions  for  teachings 
Lesson  4,  page  28  of  this  manual. 

3.  Key  for  the  story:  i.  discovered;  2. 
needed;  3.  buy;  4.  with  him;  5.  return; 
6.  look;  7.  worried;  8.  bag;  9.  obey;  10.  im- 
mediately; 11.  take  care 

4.  Give  pupils  plenty  of  time  to  explain  in 
discussion  why  they  chose  the  words  they 
selected,  and  to  decide  which  word  is  the  cor- 
rect one  to  use  at  each  place. 

5.  Key  to  the  last  exercise:  1.  look  care- 
fully; 2.  search  fully 

4.  Leaving  Out  Sentences  That 
Do  Not  Belong  in  a Story, 
page  178 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  keeping  to  the  topic,  and  in  making  an  end- 
ing for  a story 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  The  sentences 
which  should  be  omitted  are:  He  was  going  to 
town  and  He  had  a new  bicycle. 

2.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  understands 
why  any  mistake  he  made  is  a mistake  and 
that  he  corrects  his  errors. 

3.  Any  pupil  who  needs  more  practice  in 
leaving  out  sentences  that  do  not  belong  in  a 
story  may  work  out  the  last  part  of  Exercise 
I,  page  179. 

Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  178 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  separating  sentences  that  are  run  together 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Key  for  the 
written  story:  1.  period  needed  after  dinner ; 
and  should  be  omitted;  he  should  begin  with  a 
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capital  letter;  2.  period  needed  after  plate;  and 
so  should  be  omitted;  the  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter;  3.  period  needed  after  dinner ; 
and  should  be  omitted;  she  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter;  4.  period  needed  after  bottles ; 
and  should  be  omitted;  it  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter. 

2.  Any  pupil  who  needs  more  practice  in 
separating  sentences  may  work  out  the  first 
part  of  Exercise  I,  page  179. 

More  Practice,  pages  179-180 

Any  pupil  who  needs  further  practice  in 
separating  sentences,  in  keeping  to  the  topic, 
or  in  using  isn’t,  aren’t , wasn’t , and  weren’t 
correctly  may  use  appropriate  exercises  on 
these  two  pages. 


Key  for  the  first  part  of  Exercise  I : 

1.  period  needed  after  wall',  and  so  should  be 
omitted;  he  should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 

2.  period  needed  after  shadow ; it  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter; 

3.  period  needed  after  big;  he  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter;  4.  period  needed  after 
boast;  just  should  begin  with  a capital  letter; 

5.  period  needed  after  him;  the  should  begin 
with  a capital  letter;  6.  period  needed  after 
hole;  he  should  begin  with  a capital  letter. 

Key  for  last  part  of  Exercise  I:  The  last  two 
sentences  should  be  omitted. 

Key  for  Exercise  II:  1.  is;  2.  are;  3.  are; 

4.  are;  5.  isn’t;  6.  aren’t;  7.  aren’t;  8.  were; 
9.  were;  10.  were;  11.  was;  12.  weren’t;  13. 
wasn’t;  14.  weren’t;  15.  weren’t 


unit  ten.  PoeGlS,  Pages  181-19 / 


chapter  twenty-eight.  Making  a Book  of  Poems,  Pages  181-186 


1.  Enjoying  Poems,  pages  181-182 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  meaning 
of  rhyme,  to  enable  pupils  to  enjoy  hearing 
poems  read  aloud,  and  to  help  pupils  to  de- 
velop an  interest  in  poetry 

x.  Reading  Poetry  Together, 

pages  182-18 5 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  mean- 
ing of  choral  reading,  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
poetry  aloud  together,  and  to  help  pupils  to 
develop  an  interest  in  poetry 

Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  It  may  be  well 
to  demonstrate  to  pupils  how  to  use  the  hand 
to  beat  time  before  the  poem  is  read  in  concert. 

2.  Any  short  poem  which  contains  clear-cut 
rhythm  will  be  suitable  for  choral  reading. 

3.  Writing  a Jingle  Together, 

pages  185-184 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  pupils 
what  a jingle  is,  what  a stanza  is,  and  how  to 
write  a jingle 


Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  It  may  be 
well  to  discuss  A Fun  Poem , showing  pupils 
how  the  two  last  lines  in  each  stanza  fit  with 
the  first  two  lines. 

2.  Under  Talking  together  take  time  to  get 
several  possible  last  two  lines  for  each  stanza. 

3.  Under  Working  together,  as  many  stanzas 
as  the  class  wish  may  be  put  together  to  make 
a long  poem. 

4.  The  class  may  choose  someone  who 
writes  well  to  make  a copy  of  the  poem  for  the 
Class  Poetry  Book.  This  book  may  be  made 
just  as  the  Class  Story  Book  was  made.  The 
making  of  the  book  may  be  discussed  by  the 
class. 

4.  Writing  a Poem  of  Your 
Own,  pages  i8f-i86 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  give  the  pupil 
opportunity  to  write  and  use  a poem  of  his 
own 

Suggestions  for  teaching,  i.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  help  individual  pupils  in  writing 
their  poems. 
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2.  If  a pupil  shows  no  inclination  to  write  a for  pupils  to  read  aloud  to  the  class  the  poems 

poem  do  not  insist  that  he  do  so.  they  wrote.  If  necessary,  use  an  additional 

3.  If  two  pupils  wish  to  write  a poem  to-  class  period  for  that  reading. 

gether,  allow  them  to  do  so.  5.  The  class  may  choose  poems  from  among 

4.  It  is  important  to  provide  opportunity  those  written  for  the  Class  Poetry  Book. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE.  Getting 

i.  Planning  a Program, 

pages  186-18-/ 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  aid  in 
planning  a program 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Pupils  who  de- 
cide to  read  poems  aloud,  to  tell  stories,  or  to 
give  reports  on  the  program  should  use  time 
now  to  prepare  those  stories  and  poems.  Such 
preparation  will  be  needed  in  a later  lesson. 

2_  Writing  an  Invitation, 

page  187 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  write  an  invitation 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  It  is  particularly 
important  for  pupils  to  learn  that  an  invitation 
should  do  four  things:  (1)  tell  what  is  going  to 
happen,  (2)  tell  where  it  will  happen,  (3)  tell 
when  it  will  happen,  and  (4)  show  that  the 
writer  wants  the  person  to  come. 

3.  Greeting  Guests,  pages  18/-188 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  greet  callers  and  guests  at  the  door,  and 
to  provide  practice  in  making  such  greetings 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  The  greetings 
suggested  under  Dramatized  greetings  and  the 
dramatization  of  greeting  guests  at  school 
should  be  evaluated  by  the  class.  Then  the 
class  might  build  a list  of  statements  that  tell 
things  to  do  in  greeting  callers  at  the  door. 

4.  Introducing  People, 
pages  188-190 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  introduce  one  person  to  another,  and  to  pro- 
vide practice  in  making  introductions 


Ready  for  a Party,  Pages  186-19} 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  Rules  that 
can  be  added  to  the  list  are: 

(6)  when  you  introduce  a boy  or  a girl  to 
an  older  person,  give  the  older  person’s  name 
first; 

(7)  when  you  introduce  a woman  to  a man, 
give  the  woman’s  name  first; 

(8)  when  you  introduce  a young  woman  to 
an  older  woman,  or  a young  man  to  an  older 
man,  give  the  name  of  the  older  person  first. 

2.  The  dramatizations  of  introductions  sug- 
gested under  Working  together  should  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  class,  and  ways  of  improving  per- 
formances should  be  listed. 

3.  Suggestions  for  getting  a copy  of  the 
rules  chosen  may  be  found  on  page  8 in 
this  manual. 

5.  Practicing  for  the  Program, 

pages  19  0-19 1 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  oppor- 
tunity and  aid  for  pupils  in  practicing  for  the 
program  they  planned 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  1.  If  different 
groups  of  pupils  are  going  to  do  different 
things  on  the  program,  each  group  may  work 
alone  or  practice  before  the  rest  of  the  class 
who  serve  as  an  audience.  If  most  of  the 
class  are  involved  in  most  of  the  activities  such 
arrangement  is  not  necessary. 

2.  Directions  for  playing  the  different  games 
may  be  found  in  the  text  by  using  the  index. 

6.  Words  of  Opposite  Meaning, 

pages  192-195 

Purpose  of  the  lesson.  To  provide  practice 
in  choosing  from  among  a group  of  words  the 
word  that  fits  a given  meaning  well,  and  to  in- 
crease the  pupil’s  vocabulary 
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Suggestions  for  teaching.  i.  The  ques- 
tions under  the  picture  may  be  used  before  the 
pupil  begins  to  work  out  the  lesson  or  at  any 
time  judged  to  be  feasible. 

2.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  opposites,  and  to  point  out  that  the  best 
word  to  be  chosen  from  each  group  is  the  word 
that  most  nearly  means  the  opposite  of  the 
word  in  italics  in  the  story.  Teach  the  mean- 
ing of  any  word  in  the  lists  that  is  strange  to 
the  pupils. 

3.  Key  for  the  story:  1.  sad;  2.  lovely;  3. 
strong;  4.  badly  broken;  5.  never;  6.  cry;  7. 
broken;  8.  unhappy 

4.  Give  pupils  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  why 
they  made  the  choices  they  made,  to  decide 
which  words  are  correct,  and  why  the  other 
words  are  not  correct. 

5.  Key  for  the  last  part  of  the  lesson:  1. 


certainly;  2.  readily;  3.  little;  4.  amusing; 
5.  big;  6.  unfamiliar 

More  Practice,  pages  194-19 j 

Pupils  who  need  more  practice  in  using  cap- 
ital letters,  punctuation  marks,  and  in  using 
words  correctly  may  work  out  individually  the 
exercises  given  on  these  pages. 

Key  to  the  first  part  of  Exercise  1 : 1.  comma 
needed  between  10  and  1942;  2.  comma 
needed  after  the  greeting;  3.  period  needed 
after  Friday ; 4.  question  mark  needed  after  us. 

Key  to  Exercise  II:  1.  anything;  2.  any- 
thing; 3.  nothing;  4.  aren’t;  5.  isn’t;  6. 
aren’t;  7.  weren’t;  8.  wasn’t;  9.  weren’t;  10. 
weren’t;  11.  ate;  12.  eaten;  13.  eaten;  14. 
gave;  15.  given;  16.  given;  17.  he  or  she;  18. 
I;  19.  he  or  she;  20.  I 
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